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‘ Heart of oak and triple brass lay around the breast of him who first to the savage 
sea intrusted his frail bark, . . . What form of Death’s approach can he have feared, 
who viewed with tearless eyes the monsters swim, who viewed the surging sea, and 


your accursed rocks, Acroceraunia ?” 
I. 
ASK THE PURSER. 


Tue steamer Aphrodite left Cape- 
town Harbour amid deafening 
cheers from the crowd assem- 
bled on the quay. Amid deaf- 
ening cheers. Not until the 
sound itself has fallen on our 
ears can this familiar expression 
be realised in its full meaning. 
The old English cheer is not 
melodious—in fact, when taken 
up by countless throats, its hoarse 
hip! hip! is like a dog’s bark; 
but when the mighty Cerberus 
lifts its voice in greeting or fare- 
well, when a crowd salutes the 
parting vessel or welcomes an 
arrival, the loud cheer is thrilling 
as fine music to the hearer. 
Slowly, reluctantly as it seemed, 
Aphrodite left the harbour, paus- 
ing outside to haul up in a bucket 
some letters sent over by a steamer 
just arrived from England. These 
were dead letters, of course, for 
most of us ; but the wanderer can- 
not easily believe that he is out 
of reach of the dear ones he has 
left. Hope lingers round every 
envelope and telegram, however 
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impossible it is that it should be 
for him. 

I stood by the ship’s side, gaz- 
ing upon the lively sea, and tried 
to feel that it was delightful to 
be ‘rocked in the cradle of the 
deep.’ In vain I yearned for the 
dear dusty old earth ; my heart 
sank, lower and lower; I heard 
its throbs receding down, down, 
down, as the waves and the blue 
water stretched between me and 
the shore where lay my home. 

Enveloping myself in a great 
hooded cloak, which my mother 
had put in among my rugs, I 
fell asleep, and remained so for 
hours ; and when I awoke, had no 
wish but to turn round and fall 
asleep again. This inclination to 
sleep is the bright side (which 
‘everything has’) to sea-sickness. 
In one of the miserable moments 
which restored me temporarily to 
consciousness, I saw a man stand- 
ing near me, 

Lifting my eyes respectfully to 
the mystic symbols on his cap, I 
asked if I could remain all night 
where I had thrown myself. I 
almost fell off again before, with 
the caution which a north country- 
Zz 
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man expends even on this mono- 
syllable, he answered ‘ Yes.’ I 
was in full swing of dreams when 
he awoke me with the second part 
of his sentence, ‘But I’m not 
so sure, ye know; maybe ye'd 
better ask the purser.’ 

I had always imagined the 
purser to be a man in charge of a 
sackful of the ship’s money and 
valuables; what could he have to 
do with my sleeping on deck? 
I would sleep on deck ; and I did 
so, until nightmares of the purser 
drove me so wild that I rose and 
stumbled over the deck and down 
in search of my cabin. I felt 
ill and very giddy; I wrapped 
myself closely in the hooded cloak 
and stumbled on, and in my via 
dolorosa met that angel of the 
storm-tossed ship, the stewardess. 
Being nearly off her head with 
sympathy for her sex (for of 
course a man is never really sea- 
sick), she said to me, 

‘ And it’s bad you are, ma’am. 


Get to bed, then, and you'll feel 
better; and will I come and un- 
dress you, my dear? 

From the folds of my hood I an- 
swered in so gruff a voice that the 
stewardess jumped, and fell over a 


chair. I should not have cared a 
straw had she fallen overboard, to 
such astate does life on the ocean 
wave reduce a kind-hearted young 
fellow. 

My cabin reached, I undressed 
there in the dark, and thrust my- 
self into the shelf destined to 
receive me. "Tis strange that, in 
the nineteenth century, English- 
men at sea should be compelled to 
live like Irishmen at home (I need 
say no more). 

I had been provided with alower 
berth ;a man redolent of peppermint 
lay over me ; a man who thought 
brandy would cure him snored op- 
posite ; and I soon fell into a stu- 
por, and dreamt I was with Dante 
in the sad realms of purgatory. 
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Once I started up and struck 
my head against the upper berth, 
whence unconsolatory remarks 
then poured down upon my ears. 
It was useless to protest that the 
occurrence was unintentional, as 
a piece out of my head would 
attest; no, the fault of young men 
of the present day was always to 
be doing mischief unintention- 
ally, and the speaker grew so wild 
that he broke his peppermint 
bottle, some of the contents run- 
ning into my eye. I could not 
stand more of this life in the cabin, 
so rose at glimmer of dawn, and 
saw for the first time that I had 
been a fool to remain on deck 
and mope instead of coming down 
to work. Racks, nooks, and 
shelves were filled with my com- 
panions’ ; there was no 
place but the floor for this pil- 
grim’s things, and even there I 
could see nothing of the clothes 
thrown off overnight. 

I caught sight of them at last ; 
they were ebbing and flowing 
under and out from the sofa 
berth, and with great ingenuity I 
dived for, seized, and put them on. 
Staggering out into the passage, 
* Steward,’ I exclaimed, ‘this cabin 
is quite intolerable 

* Must be, sir, just now. Why, 
that one is nothing to this. I've 
got four gentlemen here at their 
wits’ ends with sickness.’ 

‘Steward,’I pleaded with forced 
calmness, ‘ I must move.’ 

‘Where to, sir? The ship is 
full up, and passengers is lying 
like herrings in a barrel; and as 
for me, when I do go to bed it’s 
likely to be in the bath.’ 

*Doctor’s orders? I inquired 
in a conciliatory manner, for I 
believed this man could help me 
if he would. 

He grinned at my simplicity 
and turned away. 

‘Put me in somewhere,’ I still 
pleaded. 
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‘Wait till to-morrow, sir, and 
then just ask the purser.’ 

* Well, I cannot remain here, 
steward. As it is getting light, 
I'll go on deck and have a bath.’ 

‘ Impossible, sir! You see, we 
always allow a week for sickness, 
and females ten days, and accord- 
ingly that bath ain’t ready.’ 

‘A bath I will have, steward. 
I’m covered with peppermint, 
bruised, bleeding, and sick.’ 

‘Keep up, sir! Come along 
with me to the saloon ; lie down 
there, and in the morning, why, 
go round and ask the purser 
about your bath.’ 

‘The purser be hanged! I 
muttered, as I threw myself on a 
sofa in the Aphrodite’s most de- 
lightful saloon. Before the voyage 
was over I had come to ‘ bless the 
purser ;’ for that person, on whom 
so much of the traveller's joy 
depends, turned out to be a ve 
good fellow. . 


II. 
BETWEEN THE COURSES. 


Ir was stormy for some days 
after we left the Cape. This I 
maintain, in opposition to the 
opinion of skipper and men that 
we were having, and did have, a 
splendid run. Love for the sea, 
and ‘ the ship in which they sail,’ 
blinds seamen to all shortcomings ; 
and the antics of rolling, pitching, 
and turning half round and back 
again, which horrify a landsman’s 
mind, and convulse his body with 
agony, are to them only pretty 
gambols of the beloved object. 
At last, to my satisfaction, the 
‘splendid run’ came to its end. 
Aphrodite rose from the foam 
with less appearance of intoxica- 
tion ; and from her passages came 
forth shadowy beings, who with 
languid hope sought a happier ex- 
istence on deck. Fathers brought 
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their once joyous families, laid 
them along the deck, and en- 
deavoured to rouse them. 

People came up, tried to look 
at the sea, and felt ill; tried to 
look round at fellow-travellers, 
and became worse ; tried to drink 
porter, gingerbeer, claret—to eat 
oranges, cheese, biscuits. A few 
attempted conversation, but for- 
got the end of their sentences, or 
were hurried off by circumstances 
over which they had absolutely no 
control. 

A negative course was the only 
safe one. In not eating or think- 
ing, or looking at anything, I 
found the rest Ineeded ; for though 
not sick I fell ill, and a glance at 
a human face almost rendered me 
delirious. 

Numbers now attended meals 
only to smell the viands and fly. 
Why come, if compelled to fly at 
the first sniff of wholesome food 4 

I grew more impatient and un- 
charitable; until one day I went 
early on deck, and found it swarm- 
ing with children as thickly as 
though a Kindergarten establish- 
ment had hired the ship. The 
little creatures had found their 
sea-legs, and were using them 
nicely ; and yet the languor of late 
sickness was clinging to these 
children, and it kept their spirit 
down a bit, and made them so 
grave and charming that I ex- 
claimed with Pope Gregory of old, 
Non angli sed angeli. 

My opinion was altered before 
half the voyage had passed, when 
the youngsters dropped their 
wings like flying ants, and led us 
a life ; and we found that remon- 
strance only brought us face to 
face with infuriated parents. 

Even the captain was powerless 
to enforce obedience ; and this was 
odd, for our captain reminded 
me of an awe-inspiring character 
in juvenile fiction, namely, ‘ the 
great long-legged scissors-man.’ 
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I chose (or rather that despot, 
the chief steward, assigned to me) 
a place at one of the side dining- 
tables ; and there I sat silent and 
observant, and studied character 
as much as possible, for I had 
been told that was the right thing 
to do on board ship. 

I am not one of those who can 
read countenances at first sight, 
and have noticed that accidents of 
feature often frustrate the endeav- 
ours even of professed masters in the 
art of ‘ reading others like a book.’ 

A bad complexion sometimes 
gives a murderous look ; projecting 
teeth suggest imbecility, or pro- 
duce a smile unsanctioned by the 
eyes; and who, I ask, can tell 
what secrets lie beneath a heavy 
moustache ? 

The face opposite me at table 
seemed full of contradictions, and 
as its owner did not take curry, I 
devoted that course to the study of 
it. But what was to be made of 
a forehead high and square, yet 
mean ; features well formed, yet 
ignoble ; blue eyes without frank- 
ness; a mouth and chin hidden by 
moustache and whiskers, which 
trailed over them like a scarlet- 
runner over trellis-work ? 

Lower down the board was a 
fellow who took no soup; and 
between my spoonfuls I anxiously 
attempted to improve my mind by 
impartial study of his countenance. 
The page there open showed me a 
soul of order. The owner could not 
even part his hair awry, or rest 
unless those two curls on the brow 
were brushed into position pre- 
cisely over each temple, or his 
clothes and his table-napkin fold- 
ed straight to a thread; and so 
on ad infinitum. Up to a certain 
point that man would prove to be 
a man of principle; but at some 
point, so instinct warned me, a 
great love of power would step in 
and run down anything brought 
into collision with it. 
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Near me was placed a genial 
and indefatigable man, whose de- 
light was to get up subscriptions. 
He pleaded for the stewards, for 
the Seamen’s Home, the Dread- 
nought Hospital, for the organist 
of the church in his native village, 
&c. Thad come to dread him and 
his subscription-paper, presented 
with an elegant preface, or a bow- 
ing, ‘ And last, but not least, your 
name, Mr. Douglas!’ On board I 
made the acquaintance of a lady 
travelling in search of her health, 
which inestimable treasure she 
evidently expected to find on 
the wide Atlantic. Pleasant she 
was, well informed, conversational, 
kindly, though quick-tempered. 
When I first saw her she was 
dressed as neatly as though on 
land, and in her quiet home. A 
sunflower beamed on the side of 
her white cap, dainty laces adorned 
the neck and wrists of her black 
dress. 

This was charming in those first 
days of sickness and disorder, when 
most of the passengers appeared to 
put on their clothes inside out 
and upside down, and to be quite 
reckless and regardless of appear- 
ance. Mrs. Oldham’s was a reli- 
gious mind, and at our first con- 
versation she tapped her little 
pocket-book, and informed me 
that her ‘all’ lay within its little 
cover. 

Kind and unselfish soul! With 
these few words in remembrance 
of you, I close this chapter of my 
jottings in the Atlantic. 


III. 
THE ISLANDS. 


June and July are certainly the 
months of all others for travel, if 
your way lies through the tropics. 
Owing to the sun’s absence from 
home we crossed the line without 
suffocation, and even after joining 





the luminary in his northern 
course we enjoyed a cool breeze. 

The weather was hot enough, 
however, to make us clear out of 
our cabins and go early on deck. 
There we walked after the morn- 
ing bath; there we lounged after 
breakfast, with cigars and books ; 
the more spirited played chess; 
the more indolent lounged about 
and grumbled. The children 
ought to have felt sleepy, but they 
unfortunately did not ; in fact, the 
heat made them more vigorous, 
and prone to dash round the deck 
with whip and whistle. A visit 
to the furnace-room would quiet 
a few for the day ; some were ir- 
repressible, and when all other 
mischief failed they howled in 
terrible imitation of the sailors’ 
‘Heave yo-ho-o-o! Ay, ay, ay! 
With delight we turned to con- 
template the young girls who pro- 
menaded the deck in solemn order, 
carrying babies they had borrowed 
to play with. What sterling mo- 
thers they would make! we said, 
as we looked at them. Alas, 
these mothers of the future turned 
into the wildest hoydens before 
we reached the Thames. 

Meanwhile we watched over 
the young ones with more than 
parental anxiety; for all were 
within the happy circle of years 
usually visited by measles and 
whooping cough, and was it likely 
that our Kindergarten should es- 
cape these ills during our long 
voyage? What would be the 
penalty if the health officer caught 
us having scarlatina clandestinely ? 
Would he prove as vigilant and 
conscientious as a custom-house 
officer ; or is England more lenient 
than the Cape about the importa- 
tion of disease ? 

I, for one, grew morbidly anx- 
ious, shuddered if a child’s nose 
was red, and mistook the sound of 
the donkey-engine for whooping 
cough, 
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On steamed Aphrodite through 
the waste of waters. No sail 
gleamed golden on the horizon ; 
no smoke but our own darkened 
the sunlight; and not even the 
time-honoured whale of journalists 
put his nose above water. It was 
monotonous by day, and awful by 
night, to pass over that desert and 
listen to the wash of waves against 
our sides; and looking out at night 
on the clinging darkness one 
thought how terrible it would be 
if a panic were to strike the crowd 
on the lonely vessel. Well for 
ocean travellers that they gene- 
rally adopt a prosaic view of their 
surroundings. Nature prompts 
them to set on foot card-parties, 
sweepstakes, leapfrog, tourna- 
ments, and entertainments of all 
kinds ; and Nature is motherly in 
this, for, were the mind to dwell 
on the grand realities and the 
romance of a life at sea, who could 
bear it? After the tropics Aphro- 
dite passed through a stormy re- 
gion, where cold winds raced the 
gallant white seahorses. The 
Atlantic colours changed from 
blue to gray, and grew emerald in 
the curl of the waves, for we were 
approaching land. 

We reached it early one morn- 
ing, and the deck was soon covered 
with what, found elsewhere, would 
have been termed rubbish; but 
here it ranked as art, and all the 
things displayed were curiosities, 
To me the inhabitants passed as 
such ; for why should any one not 
royally invited go and live at St. 
Helena? The charm of visiting 
Longwood, and even of ascending 
Jacob’s Ladder, must be transitory ; 
few steamers call, and one finds not 
even the excitement to be found 
in a glorious storm—for thunder 
never visits the place. Once it 
was gay on St. Helena, so I have 
heard, but that was before the 
Suez Canal came into fashion. 
Perhaps history, repeating itself, 
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will reproduce gaiety, as Canal 
travelling becomes dangerous. 

One young officer boarded us at 
St. Helena; he was weak and low, 
and we took him with care, and 
left another more robust victim in 
his place. 

We panted on at the rate of 
three hundred miles the day, and 
next drew breath at Madeira, that 
lovely and health-restoring garden 
of the sea. 

It was dark when we anchored 
there. Boats lighted by fragrant 
torches came out and took us on 
shore, and we returned laden with 
flowers and fruit. 

Outside Madeira were anchored 
French and Portuguese vessels, 
also an ironclad, and a three- 
masted ship found abandoned at 
sea. 

Silent and worried she lay, her 
whole aspect asserting that she 
held a tragic experience, a mourn- 
ful tale hidden within her worn 
sides. Was she the victim of 
base desertion? had fever given 
the alarm? or had the crew left 
her for rotten and unseaworthy ? 
She rocked her secret on the 
waves, and none could discover 
it. 

Madeira passed, it was but a 
step to England, and our spirits 
rose as we realised it; we delight- 
ed the children by our mad ex- 
ploits. ‘O, do it again!’ they 
shouted, when any one returned 
from a break-neck expedition up 
to the masts, or had been rescued 
by a brave and disinterested sailor- 
boy from death by hanging in the 
rigging. 

Some find sea life exhilarating, 
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and to others it gives only a dull 
contentment; but we all allowed 
that our run from Madeira was 
delightful. We had reached a 
sea thoroughfare at last, and pass- 
ed many a fine vessel, taking that 
interest in each which is always 
accorded to other people’s affairs. 

Pleasant it was to look out at 
night upon the lights of ships ; 
and as we hastened onward it 
was most cheering to be again in 
the haunts of men, and to know 
that a fellow-creature, and not 
only shark or grampus, would hear 
if we fired a signal-gun ! 

On, on steamed the Aphrodite, 
and sooh we came upon an island 
surpassing all the rest in beauty. 
Her glorious woods first greeted 
our land-sick eyes, and then came 
cities, cliffs, and verdant fields, 
and to our ears came church-bell 
chimes. 

We hugged her shores from the 
first moment that we saw them; 
and this was less warm work than 
the loving embrace I had given 
Africa in years gone by, when 
travelling on her storm-beaten 
coast beyond the Cape. 

There is no time to dwell on 
that voyage near the far-off land, 
for Aphrodite is hastening to her 
journey’s end. She passed by 
Hastings, Ramsgate, and all the 
sands so dear to childhood, and 
then turned grandly up the 
Thames. 

Strange it was to see the great 
ocean rover glide tame and serene- 
ly between green banks that 
teemed with life, and were yet 
quiet with the calm of home and 
the repose of prosperity. 

K. G. 











BOB AND I—‘ ARCADES AMBO.’ 


A Storp of London Bohemia. 


Ix Two Parts :—Parr IL 


— 2———— 


Our eccentric patron visited us, 
as he intimated, on the following 
morning. I verily believe he came 
prepared to carry our pictures 
away with him there and then, 
and was considerably surprised 
when we told him that the neces- 
sary work of varnishing, framing, 
&c., would take at least two or 
three days. However, he was not 
disconcerted, and said he would 
look in now and again and see 
how we were getting on. 

It was, however, four days be- 
fore the paintings were finally 
ready forremoval. The delay was 
occasioned by Jenks, of whom, 
in our gratitude, we had ordered 
such a magnificent pair of frames 
that the worthy carver and gilder 
was at considerable pains before 
he could execute our commissions 
satisfactorily. I remember that 
formy own theme, ‘The Apotheosis 
of Helen,’ I had instructed him to 
prepare a broad flat frame in dull 
gold, inlaid with a Greek pattern, 
to suit the subject, and at the foot 
was painted in black letters the 
name of the artist, with his bap- 
tismal initial, thus: A. Mac- 
PHERSON. I preferred the initial 
to the full name. It is my mis- 
fortune to have been christened— 
at an early age, without having any 
choice in the matter—Alexander ; 
and the name, with its odious 
curtailment ‘Sandy,’ is a source 
of great grief to me. IfI content 
myself with an A. the world, be- 
fore whom my works will one day 
appear, may take it as standing 
for Arthur, Andrew, or perhaps 


even Archibald. O, had I but 
been christened Archibald ! 

Mr. Capen came every day, and 
we soon got very intimate with 
him. For that matter there was 
certainly no stiffness on his side 
to be got over—on the contrary ; 
and now that we were accustomed 
to his cool ways they no longer 
annoyed us, in truth we were 
amused at them. He seemed to 
have taken a fancy to us, and 
would spend a good part of the 
afternoon in Bob’s room, while 
we smoked and talked. He did 
most of the talking, and very good 
talk it was too, highly interesting 
to us, who had never crossed the 
Atlantic in our lives. He seemed 
to take a certain pleasure in bring- 
ing out his richest anecdotes and 
most thrilling adventures for our 
delectation ; and at every visit his 
stories grew more and more won- 
derful, and, indeed, became little 
less than marvellous. According 
to his own account, his life had 
been one continued battle with 
Fortune. He had been almost 
everything: had walked by the 
side of a team, run errands, driven 
a stagecoach, pioneered immi- 
grant-trains, farmed a ranch, run 
a provision store, worked and 
owned a silver mine. He had 
wrestled with the fickle goddess 
formore than fifty years; and now, 
when his hair was gray and his 
face lined and wrinkled, he had 
conquered the adverse fates, and 
could sit down at his ease to 
watch the struggles of the rest, 
and hold out to them a helping 
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hand. I felt a decided admiration 
for this hard-handed, clear-headed, 
queer-grained son of the West, 
and a great respect for the manner 
in which he had fought his uphill 
way through life; but not the 
least desire to imitate him. 

He told us he had come to 
London about ten days before, 
and was about to commence an 
extended ‘Eurdpian’ tour when 
the summer was fairly set in. He 
certainly had taken to us, to Bob 
especially. I could see that, 
although we and our way of living 
were a source of continual aston- 
ishment to him. One day, when 
we were all sitting in Bob’s room, 
we two smoking, and our visitor 
chewing the end of an unlighted 
cigar, he burst out with : 

‘I can’t make out what you 
chaps stop here for.’ 

‘Here? Where? 

‘ Why, in England ; inthis used- 
up over- populated old country. 
Why don’t you come over to 
America? 

Had he invited us to accompany 
him and M. Jules Verne on an 
aérial voyage of discovery to the 
moon, I could not have been more 
utterly confounded. We simply 
sat and stared at him. 

‘To America! Why? I ejacu- 
lated at last, seeing that Bob was ut- 
terly beyond the power of speech. 

‘Why, to stretch your limbs, 
to be sure. To snuff the air of 
freedom which you can’t breathe 
in this tyrannical old country. 
To get on—to make your way. 
There ain’t no show for you in 
this old Europe of yours; there’s 
too many of ye, and you don’t get 
a chance; but come out to 
America, sir, where every man, if 
he’s got the right stuff in him, is 
bound tocometothetop. That’s 
the land for a man, sir; there 
every man is as good as another.’ 

‘That is a dubious recommen- 
dation,’ I observed. 
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‘I mean, sir, a man’s respected 
there for what he is, and for what 
he’s done, not ‘cause he happens 
to be rich, or ‘cause he’s got a 
grandfather. We take off our 
hats to brains, sir, in America.’ 

‘And to money,’ interpolates 
Bob. 

‘Yes, sir, if the brains have 
made the money; and I tell you 
it takes a smart man to make 
money in New York, sir. But 
out West every man has his 
chance. There’s a future for every 
man there. You don’t have to 
wait for opportunities there as 
you do here; the opportunities 
are waitin’ for you.’ 

‘Very kind of them,’ I mur- 
mured, but he did not hear me. 
He waxed eloquent in his theme. 

‘ Yes, sir, out West a man has 
room to grow; he can spread his 
wings. It don’t matter a snuff 
whether you've got a grandfather, 
nor yet a father ; it’s you we look 
at, and if you’re of the right grit 
we'll find it out pretty soon, I 
guess. How in thunder a chap 
like you,’ looking at Bob’s six 
feet of bone and sinew, ‘can sit 
there paintin’ them things on a 
bit of canvas I can’t make out. 
Now, how long have you been at 
this? asked he, poking a finger 
at a sketch on the wall. 

‘Seven or eight years,’ Bob re- 
plies. 

‘And you ain’t makin’ more 
money than when you started ? 

‘No, not much,’ says Bob 
rather dolefully. 

‘Why, it’s almost past believin’. 
I tell you, sir, when I was seven- 
and-twenty I owned half a ranch. 
Now, see you here. I'll tell ye 
what I'lldo. I’ve taken a fancy 
into my head, and I can afford to 
gratify it. I’ve got a farm out in 
Towa, and a good farm too. You 
go out there, both of ye; I'll give 
you somethin’ a year—not much ; 
but you'll have free livin’, and 








learn the work, and after four year 
I'll give ye each a quarter-share. 
Now, what d’ye say? 

The situation was an extremely 
awkward one. Our patron’s offer 
was so kindly meant, and so ex- 
traordinarily generous, that we 
felt at a loss how to answer him. 
Not that I had the slightest in- 
tention of accepting it. Apart 
from all other considerations, the 
facts that, in the country to which 
we were invited to migrate, one 
man was as good as another, and 
the possession of a grandfather 
was of no account, were of them- 
selves sufficient to determine me 
not to set foot init. I may men- 
tion that I am connected, and by 
no means distantly, with the Mac- 
phersons of Loonie, or Clan Rat- 
tan, who trace their lineage back 
to the times of Alexander IIL. of 
Scotland, and whose motto, 
*Touch not the Cat, but the 
Cheese,’ is of world-wide renown ; 
indeed, my father’s third cousin 
(thrice removed) was a scion of 
that ancient house. 

I looked at Bob,and Bob looked 
at me, but we said nothing. 

‘ Well, what d’ye say ? repeated 
Mr. Capen, a little surprised at 
our silence. ‘It’s a good offer— 
perhaps better than you think ; 
but I can afford it. Ye're safe to 
get on, if you only work hard 
enough; ye’re bound to make 
your fortins.’ 

‘But we—we don’t want to,’ 
said Bob diffidently. 

‘Eh? what? 

‘No, my dear Mr. Capen,’ I 
replied, having had time to form 
my speech. ‘It is just as Bob 
says: we do not want to. We 
are very well as we are. We do 
not make much money, it is true, 
but we make a little, and that, I 
think, in a very genteel, gen- 
tlemanlike way. Your offer is a 
most kind one, and we are very 
grateful to you for it. Coming as 
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it does from a comparative stran- 
ger, I can hardly say how much 
we feel its kindness.’ 

‘Don’t say nothin’, says Mr. 


Capen. ‘I took a fancy to you, 
and thought to do ye a good turn.’ 

‘You did, and we are truly 
grateful. But we cannot accept 
your generous—nay, munificent— 
offer. The fact is, we neither of 
us have any desire to make our 
fortunes. There is, to my mind, 
something plebeian in the very 
idea, something that smacks of the 
vulgarian, of the novus homo. 
And as for getting on, does it not 
strike you that there is too much 
of that already—too many people 
wrestling with one another, push- 
ing this way and that, perspiring, 
struggling, all on account of their 
insatiate desire to get on? We 
have no desire to form part of this 
pushing, perspiring crowd. While 
they are hurrying through life, 
crushing and trampling under foot 
the delicate flowers of pleasure 
and enjoyment, and breasting the 
rough waters of a stream that al- 
most carries them away, lucky 
indeed if, when their hair is gray 
and their faces worn and wrinkled 
—no offence, dear Mr. Capen— 
they reach the other side, way- 
worn and weary; while they, I 
say, are struggling and striving, 
we are content to float gently 
down the stream, culling the 
flowers, weaving the garlands, and 
affording to mankind the rare and 
exalted spectacle of men who 
have chosen a better part, and 
who do not desire to get on.’ 

Mr. Capen had listened to me 
in silence, astonishment appa- 
rently struggling with his habit of 
self-control. At last he could 
stand it no longer, and burst out, 

‘ Well, that beats all !’ 

‘It must seem surprising to 
you,’ I continued calmly, much 
pleased with the impression I 
had made, ‘that we are not 
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anxious to make our fortunes; 
but we are not. The fact is, we 
are thoroughly unpractical ; ideal- 
istic, not material; poetical, not 
prosaic. We look upon life as a 
friend to be entertained, not an 
enemy to be grappled with. Be- 
sides, we live for our Art, and 
that alone. And this desire to 
get on would be totally subversive 
of all artistic success. An artist, 
to succeed as such, should be en- 
tirely unaffected by pecuniary 
considerations. No thought of 
lucre must influence him in any 
way.’ 

That perfectly unbearable smile 
began to show itself on Mr. 
Capen’s face. I continued, some- 


what more hurriedly, 

‘ At all events, we are content 
with things as they are. We 
may not get on, as you call it ; 
but we are satisfied. Do not, I 
pray you, introduce unquiet long- 
ings into our tranquil bosoms. 


Do not stir strange desires within 
us. In a word, ne moveas Cama- 
rinam. Don’t you think so, Bob ? 

Bob nods ; he is evidently im- 
pressed by my eloquence. 

‘ Well, that beats all !’ said Mr. 
Capen again. ‘ But if you won't, 
you won't; and so, enough said. 
And now,’ changing his posture 
and the subject at the same time, 
‘about these pictur’s. Are they 
ready ? 

‘Jenks promised them by six 
o'clock,’ replied Bob. 

‘ Well, 1 guess you may as well 
bring ’em around with you this 
evenin. We have supper at 
seven ; they call it dinner here. 
Bring ’em around with ye ; there’s 
my address.’ 

‘ At seven, did you say ? 

‘Yes; you'll come, won't ye? 

‘Yes, 1 think so,’ replied Bob ; 
and, 

*Yes, I think so,’ said I too; 
‘or if we find we can’t, we'll 
send the pictures, in any case.’ 
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‘ Yes, mind you send them. My 
daughter 'll be glad to see them. 
I told her about ’em.’ 

*O, you have a daughter?’ we 
both cried in a breath. 

Mr. Capen looked amused. 

* Yes,’ he said slowly, ‘I have 
a daughter. Well, you'll both 
come around at seven, I guess,’ 

*O, certainly—with pleasure !’ 
and our patron retires, smiling to 
himself, 

We listened to his retreating 
footstep, until assured that he was 
out of hearing, and then Bob 
said, 

‘I say, Sandy, who'd have 
thought the old chap had a 
daughter! What's she like, I 
wonder?’ 

*O, like himself, I suppose. A 
raw-boned, sallow-faced, vulgar 
creature, as long as a maypole 
and as clumsy as a coalheaver.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ sighed Bob. ‘ But 
I'd like to see her, just for the 
fun of the thing.’ 

‘I don’t care about going,’ said 
I indifferently. ‘If it weren’t 
that I told him I’d go, I would 
stop at home. I suppose she'll 
talk with that terrible Transatlan- 
tic intonation, like her father.’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose so; we'll have 
the twang of the silver bow all 
around us.’ 

‘Well, we must make up our 
minds to it. Good-bye, old boy ; 
Tm off.’ 

‘ Where are you off to now? 
cried Bob. 

‘To—er—to the hairdresser’s ; 
hair wants curling.’ 

* Here, stop a moment; I'll go 
with you. I may as well get 
shaved. We'll have to make 
ourselves decent, anyway.’ 

At a few minutes before seven, 


* Bob and I, in a hansom cab, with 


our respective pictures on our 
knees, arrived at Mr. Capen’s 
door. The address was that of a 
large house in one of the West 
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Central squares, probably let out 
in apartments. Our patron occu- 
pied three floors of the house, we 
found out. He liked to have 
room to breathe in, he said. 

Stephen C. Capen came down- 
stairs to receive us, and ushered 
us into a room on the ground- 
flocr, half library, half smoking- 
room, where we deposited our 
treasures. He looked at them 
critically, and then said, 

‘They look mighty well in the 
frames, don’t they ? 

Which they undoubtedly did. 
Then we went up-stairs. 

On my way up I conned over 
a little speech of considerable 
neatness, which I had arranged 
should be my opening address to 
Miss Capen. It was at once ele- 
gant and witty, easy and epigram- 
matic. I was not going to be 
overawed by this specimen of 
female Young America; on the 
contrary, female Young America 


should be impressed by me. Mr. 
Capen opened the door, and we 


walked in. A young woman, sit- 
ting at the other end of the room, 
rose as we entered. 

‘ Patience,’ said her father, ‘these 
are my two friends, come to sup 
with us. This is Mr. Macpher- 
son, and this is Mr. Daly.’ 

She came forward, looking at 
me, holding out her hand. The 
next moment I was shaking 
hands in a blundering confused 
sort of way with the loveliest 
woman I had ever seen, and all 
speech had fled from me. 

*T’'m glad to meet you, sir,’ said 
Miss Patience, with a kindliness 
of accent that said more than the 
words. ‘ Father has been talking 
to me about you.’ 

I stammered out something to 
the effect that I hoped her father’s 
account of me had been a satis- 
factory one, and contrived to find 
my way to where Mr. Capen was 
standing; while his daughter 
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turned to Bob, who, although sur- 
prised, did not lose his self-pos- 
session, and commenced a conver- 
sation with her. 

I remembered afterwards that 
Mr. Capen seemed a good deal 
amused, in his one-sided way, 
at the impression his daughter 
made upon me. It wasas though 
he had anticipated something of 
the kind, and was tickled at find- 
ing his expectations realised. 

As for me, I could only stand 
and look at her. What a splen- 
did woman! How different from 
what I had expected! The ex- 
pressions I had made use of in 
describing her flashed upon me. 
Gawky, sallow-faced, vulgar! 
Heavens, how could I? It seemed 
like blasphemy. She was perfect, 
simply perfect. A tall finely- 
proportioned figure; a small 
shapely head; dark hair, with 


_ just a suspicion of curl; and a 


soft low voice, that excellent 
thing in woman. Her very ac- 
cent (that ‘Transatlantic twang 
we had inveighed against) seemed 
to add a special meaning to all 
she said, and to imbue the most 
ordinary words and phrases with 
heartiness and cordiality. By the 
way, Patience is a sweet name. 

The impression she had made 
on me, and the train of thought 
induced by it, rendered me un- 
usually silent all through dinner. 
Bob, on his part, was more than 
usually talkative. Both of us 
were strongly affected, but the 
manifestations were different. I 
was drawn in, he was drawn out; 
he became eloquent, I lapsed 
almost into silence. His nature 
is not so delicate, so sensitive, 
as mine, 

‘Say, Patience,’ said her father, 
during dinner, ‘ where did ye say 
Jake was? 

‘He said he was going to a 
lecture, father, and would be back 
at ten.’ 
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‘Who is Jake? I said to my- 
self, in a tremor of suspicion. I 
was prepared to be jealous already. 
Was he a brother, a cousin, or— 
horrid thought—a lover? I hap- 
pened to glance at Bob ; our eyes 
met, and I saw the same uneasi- 
ness in his as doubtless showed 
itself in mine. 

I could not rest long in this 
horrible uncertainty, and after 
Miss Patience, in deference to our 
English customs, had left us to 
our wine and walnuts, I deter- 
mined to settle the identity of this 
troublesome Jake. ' 

‘You havea young friend stay- 
ing with you? I said, as soon as 
a convenient opportunity offered. 

*Who—lI? O, you mean Jake. 
Yes, he’s stoppin’ with us; that 
is, he’s come right along with us 
from Chicago. We're goin’ to 
make this Eurdpian tour together.’ 

‘O, a relative, I presume? I 
faltered with sinking heart. 

‘No; he ain’t any relative, but 
he’s a friend, and that’s more, I 
guess. When I knew Jake first, he 
was a boy in a printin’ office ; now 
he’s correspondent to one of our 
first papers, sir, and draws a fine 
salary. He'll make his mark one 
of these days.’ 

I thanked Mr. Capen verbally, 
and changed the subject. I had 
no desire to pursue it, but I 
anathematised the invisible Jake 
most heartily. 

‘Well, gentlemen, suppose we 
go up-stairs, eh? said our host, 
seeing me sitting silent on my 
chair. We responded with alacrity. 

At her father’s request Patience 
went to the piano. She played a 
few simple tunes, which seemed 
to please her father, and then 
sang— Heavens, how she sang !— 
I can’t write about it: the remem- 
brance overcomes me. 

After we had done our duty 
at the piano, for Bob and I both 
sing and play a little (indeed, I 
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have a delicate tenor voice, which, 
if not robust, is really very sweet ; 
and although poor Bob’s is a bass, 
yet he manages it very well), Miss 
Patience came and sat down be- 
side me, while Bob was talking 
to her father. 

‘Father tells me,’ she said, 
looking at me very pleasantly, 
‘that he wants you to come over 
to America.’ 

‘Yes, it is so,’ I replied ; ‘and, 
indeed, he has made us a most 
generous offer, but I am afraid we 
cannot accept it.’ 

‘Well, but won’t you think it 
over again? she said kindly. 
‘Father has taken an interest in 
you, and J think it would be well 
if you accepted his offer.’ 

It certainly was very pleasant 
to have this lovely girl taking an 
interest in us, too, I thought. 
The sensation was very delightful, 
although Mr. Capen’s offer was as 
impossible of acceptance as ever. 

‘You see, it is something en- 
tirely different from anything we 
have been accustomed to. We 
are not used to manual labour.’ 
I could have said, I did not think 
it the proper kind of employment 
for a scion of the Clan Rattan, 
but I did not like to. 

‘Well, what does that matter? 
You will have four years to get 
used to it in. I wish I could per- 
suade you.’ 

‘Do you really wish me to go?’ 
Iasked, as my foolish heart began 
to beat wildly. Did this glorious 
creature really take an interest in 
me? The thought was bewilder- 
ing, entrancing. 

‘I do, indeed. 


I want every 
one to come to America who is 
worthy of her. It is the land for 


men. Why, you would make 
more progress in a few years in 
the States than in your whole 
life here.’ 

‘ And you really would like me 
to go out to America—to your 
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country? I asked again, gazing 
admiringly upon this lovely, be- 
witching, emigration agent. 

*To be sure I would, and father 
too. I would be really glad to 
have you out West, on a good 
farm, making your way, and get- 
ting on. Now, will you think it 
over again? Do.’ 

I stammered out something that 
might be taken to mean that I 
would do so, and so she left me. 
I sat thinking it all over, and 
endeavouring to compose myself. 
And so she really was interested 
in me ; wanted to see me out West 
—in her own country. The idea 
was simply intoxicating. 

Viewed under this new aspect, 
the ‘ emigration scheme,’ as Bob 
had called it, did not seem so 
utterly impracticable after all. 
The matter was gradually assum- 
ing a different complexion. Life 
on a farm—rural, decidedly rural ; 


but still, under certain circum- . 


stances, enjoyable. I drew a men- 
tal picture of what might happen 
one day, nay should, if the flatter- 
ing tale Hope was telling me turned 
outa true one. A low two-storied 
house, with the brown cross-beams 
showing on the walls, gable-ended, 
dormer-windowed, with diamond- 
paned lattices. A multitude of gay- 
blossoming sweet-scented creeping 
plants climbing up the walls, and 
peeping in at the old-fashioned 
windows ; a thatched roof, brown 
and green with age, with here and 
there a patch of moss or lichen ; 
that was my ideal of a farmhouse. 
The farmyard—I supposed there 
would have to be a farmyard ; 
but that would be removed to a 
convenient distance, so that no 
objectionable sights should offend 
our eyes, or disagreeable effluvium 
disgust our noses. Myself,a horny- 
handed tiller ofthe soil, in a pictur- 
esque costume of flannel or serge, 
my shirt linked at the neck with 
a silver clasp, and a broad-leaved 
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sombrero on my head, would be 
reclining in a graceful attitude 
(but all my attitudes are graceful) 
on the grassy bank in the fore- 
ground. Through the half-opened 
window behind me would come, 
mellowed by the distance, the 
notes of a piano, touched by a 
woman’s hand, and the sweet 
sound of a rich contralto voice, 
warbling some old German ditty, 
or perhaps a harvest song. I 
would turn my head towards the 
window whence the sweet sounds 
came, and softly call, ‘ Patience, 
my love, I want you.’ 

It was a very pleasant picture. 
Farming, under such an aspect, 
might be endurable, even enjoy- 
able, after all. Patience and I. 
Mrs. Patience Macpherson. How 
sweet it sounded ! 

No thought of Bob intruded 
itself into my picture of Arcadia, 
or, if it did, only to be driven 
away. Of course he would stay 
behind, working at his pot-boilers, 
for which he was cut out by 
Nature. The special invitation, 
the interest betrayed by the lovely 
Patience, had no reference to him. 
Of course I would not forget him : 
he need not think that. When 
his friend Alnasch—I mean Mac- 
pherson—should be rich in flocks 
and herds, he would deal gener- 
ously with his old chum ; but, in 
the meantime, he must stay be- 
hind. 

Ten o’clock came, and brought 
Jake with it. The sight of him 
was a relief to my mind. Un- 
known, I had feared him as a pos- 
sible rival; on seeing him I felt 
comforted. No one but an idiot 
could feel jealous of such a speci- 
men as Jake. Long-limbed, loose- 
jointed, with a capacious mouth 
and extensive ears, he was not an 
object to excite the alarm of a 
lover. Nature had been very 
generous to him, too, in the matter 
of hands and feet; and I quite 
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with Mr. Capen that Jake 
would make his mark, and that a 
large one, wherever he put his 
foot. His ill-cut ‘store’ clothes, 
too, hung badly on him, in woful 
contrast with our well-fitting even- 
ing garments. 

He was evidently perfectly at 
home with the Capens, father and 
daughter; but there was no special 
empressement in his greeting of 
Patience to rekindle the expiring 
fire of my jealousy. In reply to 
her question as to how he had liked 
the lecture, he replied, 

‘Pretty well. But the lecturer 
didn’t say half as much as I could 
have told him ; didn’t make nearly 
as good a case of it as he might 
have done.’ 

‘What was the subject? I 
asked. 

‘Emigration, with special re- 
ference to the Western States, 
such as Missouri, Wisconsin, and 
Towa.’ 

I started ; the very subject. I 
wondered if there would be an- 
other. 

‘ Will there be another lecture? 
asked Bob suddenly. 

I stared at him. What business 
was it of his ? 

‘Yes, to-morrow,’ replied Jake; 
and I silently determined, unless 
I broke a leg or killed a man in the 
interim, to attend that lecture. 

We scarcely spoke all the way 
home. I was wrapped up in my 
own thoughts, and I presume Bob 
had matters of his own to think 
about, for he was very silent too. 
When we reached Newman-street, 
I remembered to have seen on the 
table of the man who lives on the 
second floor a book of travels in the 
West, half light reading, half sta- 
tistical ; so, making an excuse to 
Bob, I went in and borrowed it. 
When I got to Bob’s room, I found 
him deep in the perusal of a green- 
covered pamphlet, which he cover- 
ed with his hand asIcame in. I 
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was too much taken up with my 
own scheme to notice this at the 
time," however. 

AsI had no intention that Bob 
should discover what kind of 
literature I had got hold of, I 
feigned an excuse to leave him to 
himself. 

‘I say, old fellow, I think I 
shall go into my own room. I've 
got a letter or two to write.’ 

‘Have you? O, all right,’ said 
Bob, making no effort to detain 
me, and lighting his pipe very 
coolly. 

As I rose to go, I caught sight of 
the title of the green-covered book, 
from which Bob had removed his 
hand fora moment. It is‘ Nahum 
P. Porter on Western Immigra- 
tion.’ 

Can che have spoken to him 
too? Horrible, harassing, distract- 
ing thought ! 

By dint of diligent inquiry on 
the following day, I found out 
where the lecture was to be given, 
for I had not cared to ask the 
question openly. I feigned an 
engagement for the evening, so as 
to be able to absent myself with- 
out arousing Bob’s suspicions ; but 
I need not have given myself the 
trouble, for it seemed he was go- 
ing out too, and did not even ask 
whither I was bound. For myself, 
I felt his destination to be a mat- 
ter of complete indifference to me ; 
and, as he did not inform me of it, 
I did not inquire. 

I set out early in order to se- 
cure a good place, and soon found 
myself one of a group of some 
seven or eight people standing at 
the door of the hall where the 
lecture was announced to take 
place. After waiting for some 
time, staring at the door, I turned 
round, and found myself face to 
face with Bob! 

We stared at each other in as- 
tonishment. Bob found his tongue 
first. 
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‘What in creation brings you 
here? he asked rudely. 

‘What brings you here? I re- 
plied angrily. ‘ You have nothing 
to do with this. You go home, and 
don’t meddle with what doesn’t 
concern you.’ 

‘Doesn’t concern me? Well, 
that’s good! Wasn’t I spoken to 
by Miss Capen herself? Didn’t her 
father give me a book on immi- 
gration? And didn’t Jake give me 
the address of the hall? Doesn't 
concern me! Put that cap on 
your own head, young man.’ 

‘She spoke to me before you !’ 

‘Did she? When was that? 

‘ After dinner, in the drawing- 
room.” 

‘Well, she spoke to me before 
we went down to dinner at all.’ 

* Anyhow, I was here first, and 
here I'll stay.’ 

‘Faith, you may do that same 
for all I care. There’s room for 
both of us,’ 


The rest of the crowd began to 


take a lively interest in the dis- 
cussion, but I heeded them not. 

‘ Bob, this is perfectly ridiculous. 
Either you go, or I go.’ 

‘I’ve no objection; only it’s 
myself that'll stay.’ 

‘I came first !’ 

* Well, you can go first.’ 

A titter from the crowd. 

‘ Sir, your language is coarse. I 
will not stand coarse language, 
even from you ! 

‘Take a chair, then, if you're 
tired, my little whipper-snapper.’ 

Fresh titters from the crowd. 
My blood boiled. 

‘ Whipper-snapper, sir? 

* Yes, just that: whipper-snap- 


per. 

The titter broke out into a 
laugh, and a vulgar fellow at my 
elbow called out to me, ‘Why 
don’t you hit him one in the eye, 


little un? I drew myself up to 
my full height, and said, looking 
my late friend full in the face, 
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‘I will talk to you later on, Mr. 
Daly. Youare notin a fit condi- 
tion for a gentleman to converse 
with at present,’ and walked 
haughtily away, indifferent to the 
laugh of the crowd and the jeers 
of the vulgar fellow aforesaid, 
who called out, ‘ Don’t you run 
away, little un; come back and 
give him one!’ 

When I reached home I retired 
to my own room, to await Daly's 
arrival. I felt extremely hurt. I 
had been grievously insulted. 
Lacerated as my feelings might be, 
however, I determined to let no 
word escape me which I might 
afterwards regret, and to keep 
strict control over my temper. 

It was nearly midnight when 
Mr. Daly returned, and when I went 
into his room I noticed a smell of 
spirits, and saw he had been drink- 
ing. I do not drink spirits. I 
consider it a low vulgar habit. 

I take up my position at the 
side of the table, and begin : 

‘Mr. Daly, you used an expres- 
sion this evening.’ 

‘ Bedad, I believe I did,’ says 
he, turning round from the man- 
telpiece, where he was engaged in 
filling his pipe. 

‘The expression 
snapper.”’ 

‘Was that it? says Mr. Daly, 
with an appearance of extreme 
ignorance which annoys me much. 

‘You know it was it, sir; you 
will retract that expression.’ 

‘O, will I? What fault have 
you to find with it? 

‘This miserable quibbling will 
not serve. Will you, or won't 
you, withdraw that epithet ? 

* Will you, won't you, 
Will you, won’t you, 
Will you, won’t you, 
Join the dance?” 
sings Mr. Daly, with his hands in 
his pockets. I feel I am losing 
my temper, which does not help 
me to keep it. 


“ whipper- 
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‘Your conduct, sir, is beneath 
contempt. I am not going to 
bandy words with you. Since 
you are not gentleman enough’ 
(this with biting sarcasm) ‘to 
apologise, I beg that our former 
intimacy may be considered as 
having terminated. Henceforth, 
sir, we are strangers—nothing 
more.’ 

‘Fhairshon swore a feud 

Against the Clan M‘Tavish,’ 
drones out Mr. Daly insultingly, 
in a wretched imitation of my 
national instrument, the bagpipe. 

‘My name is Alexander Mac- 
pherson, sir, not Fhairshon ; and 
I'll trouble you to call me by it.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Alexander 
MacFhairshon—I mean FacMher- 
shon ; no, Macpherson—that’s it.’ 

‘ Very well, Mr. Robert Daly.’ 

I pause a moment to recover 
myself, and then proceed to re- 
mark with scathing irony, 

‘I suppose you thought you 
made a wonderful impression on 
her.’ 

‘ Bedad, if you thought you did 
you were precious well mistaken.’ 

I rejoin with withering em- 
phasis, 

‘ You don’t think she’d take a 
great, long-legged, lubberly fellow 
like you, do you? 

‘Bedad, if she wanted you 
she'd have to look for you to find 
you.’ 

To this I reply in the purest 
mockery : 

‘I daresay you think yourself 
good enough for her. Ha, ha!’ 

‘You're mighty far out of it if 
you think you are.’ 

‘What, you impertinent, in- 
sulting fellow! Do you mean to 
insinuate that I am not a fit match 
for her? I'll have you remember, 
sir, that I am one of the Mac- 
phersons of—’ 

‘Yes, I know, of Loonie; and 
a very good name for ye too.’ 

‘What, sir! How dare you—’ 
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‘Dare, is it? There’s mighty 
little daring required,’ sneers he. 

* How dare you address me in 
that manner! Me, ascion of the 
famous Clan Rattan, who trace 
their lineage back to Alexander 
the Third of Scotland, to be 
spoken to in that way by a low 
dram-drinking Irishman ! 

Daly springs up. 

‘By the powers, that’s too 
much! Who are ye, what are 
ye, ye wretched, conceited, little 
Sawney, to speak to me, that 
have the ould Milesian blood in 
my veins ! 

‘ That’s just what’s wrong with 
you,’ I reply; ‘a little blood- 
letting would do you all the good 
in the world.’ 

‘By the holy poker, if ye were 
aman I'd fight ye! I'd do the 
blood-letting for ye ! 

‘Yes, I suppose that is your 
only mode of argument.’ 

‘Damme, I wish you were my 
own size!’ cries Daly, perfectly 
furious. 

*I shall not stop here to be in- 
sulted, sir. I shall leave this 
room at once.’ 

‘ Who asks ye to do anything 
else? roars Daly. 

‘Keep a civil tongue in your 
head, sir. I shall have nothing 
more to say to you, sir. We are 
strangers.’ 

‘ Faith, that same is the only 
sensible word you’ve spoken this 
evening.’ 

‘Sir, I despise you. You are 
a low, common, red-headed Irish- 
man!’ I cry, leaving the room. 

‘Get out of my room, ye con- 
ceited, half-grown, yellow-faced 
sandy of a Sawney! roars out 
my adversary, as I retreat. 

Of course, after what had taken 
place, it was utterly out of the 
question that I could occupy the 
same bedroom as a man like Ro- 
bert Daly ; so, after waiting some 
time until I felt calmer, I went 
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into the sleeping-room, and car- 
ried, with considerable trouble 
and difficulty, my bedclothes and 
one mattress into my own room, 
and made up my bed on the floor. 
It was a very hard uncomfort- 
able couch, and I spent a miser- 
able night, awaking in the morn- 
ing feeling very sore. I learned 
subsequently that my fellow-ten- 
ant had gone int» our bedroom, 
after my labour was over, with 
the same intention as myself ; 
but that, finding I had taken my 
things out, had quietly occupied 
the room, and slept comfortably 
in his own bed. So I fared ill 
that time. 

After our quarrel I held no 
communication with my would-be 
rival, nor he with me. We were 
as perfect strangers now as we 
had formerly been friends. I 
could, of course, hold no further 
intercourse with a man who had 
so grossly insulted me; the only 
notice I took of him was to watch 


hismovements, so that there might 
be little chance of our meeting. 
When he came in, I went out; 
when he went out, I preferred to 


stay at home. It was incon- 
venient, but I managed to put up 
with it. If we chanced to meet 
on the stairs or elsewhere, I passed 
him as though I knew him not. 
Henceforward he was naught to 
me. I lived for Patience, and for 
her alone. 

I went every day to Bloomsbury- 
square, ostensibly to talk over 
our emigration scheme, in reality 
to see my fair enslaver. It was 
astonishing how ignorant I was, 
and how much explanation I 
needed at her hands. She was 
very, very kind and patient, vin- 
dicating her name most thorough- 
ly, and I listened to all she told 
me, with the vision of the ideal 
farmhouse and its lovely tenant 
in my mind’s eye. Still it was 
not perfectly satisfactory. She 
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was never alone. Her father, or 
the large-limbed Jake, was always 
present. They manifested some 
surprise at my coming without 
my friend (friend! empty word), 
but I made the excuse that it 
was impossible for both of us to 
be away from the studio at the 
same time. 

As the days went on, I grew 
more and more ardent, and finally, 
seeing that it was impossible for 
me to speak to her by herself, I 
determined to let my proposal 
take the form of a letter, which I 
addressed to Mr. Capen. I have 
a copy by me, and will give the 
body of the letter. Apart from 
all personal feeling in the matter, 
I believe it to be a composition of 
which any one might be proud. 
After preliminaries I began as 
follows : 

‘ The purport of this letter will 
doubtless in some measure surprise 
you, although I think you must be 
aware te some extent of the 
impression your daughter has 
made upon me. It is an impres- 
sion which will last as long as life 
remains with me. In a word, I 
love her, fondly, deeply, devoted- 
ly, most devotedly, and I herewith 
lay before you my proposal for 
her hand. 

‘Under the circumstances, I may 
be excused for telling you a little 
about myself; indeed, you will 
probably wish for all the infor- 
mation I can bestow. As you 
will see from my name, I am a 
Scotchman, of Highland descent ; 
but you may not be aware that I 
am a scion of the ancient house of 
the Macphersons of Loonie, or 
Clan Rattan, who trace back their 
lineage to the days of Alexander 
III. of Scotland, and whose 
famous motto, “Touch not the Cat, 
but the Cheese,” has become part 
of the literature of our language. 
I may therefore, in point of family, 
stand on an equality with the 
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representative of any noble house 
in England, and, without presum- 
ing to say that this consideration 
will be a decisive one, it will 
doubtless have due weight with 
you. I am not a rich man by 
any means ; but I have an income 
of my own, paid quarterly, so 
that I am not entirely dependent 
on my own exertions. I may 
add that I am quite willing to 
meet your views as to the future 
residence of your daughter, of 
Patience, if you will permit me 
so to call her, and myself. I am 
ready to emigrate to the Far, or 
Farthest, West; indeed to any 
part of the world you may select. 

‘I shall do myself the honour 
of calling on you at four o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon, when I hope 
to have the pleasure of receiving 
your favourable answer, and of 
saluting your lovely daughter with 
a new and dearer title.’ 

When I went out to post my 
letter, my rival came out of his 
room too. He had a letter in his 
hand, which, on seeing me, he 
at once concealed. Mine was in 
my coat- pocket. We did not 
speak, of course ; but I wondered 
why he did it. However, I was 
too much taken up with my own 
affairs to trouble my head about 
Robert Daly’s. 

During the twenty-four hours 
that elapsed between the sending 
of my letter and my visit to the 
house of my adored Patience, I 
was in a state of joyous hope. 
Or rather, for hope implies a cer- 
tain element of doubt, I was in a 
condition of jubilant expectation. 
There was no earthly doubt about 
my being accepted. Setting all 
other considerations aside, Mr. 
Capen would surely never hesitate 
for a moment in securing so gen- 
teel, nobly-descended, and in 
every respect desirable a son-in- 
law as myself. 

When the hour drew near I 
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dressed myself with care, and set 
out. I remember that I had on 
the identical coat which had 
caused us so much grief. Indeed, 
my whole appearance was very 
stylish. 

I reached Mr. Capen’s door 
exactly at four o’clock. On turn- 
ing round after knocking, whom 
should I see, on the steps of the 
house, but my would-be rival ! 

I was astonished, mortified, 
disgusted. He appeared no less 
annoyed at seeing me. What 
could bring him there ? 

At last I said, concealing my 
anger as best I could, 

‘Why do you come here? 

‘Appointment with Mr. Capen,’ 
replied he stiffly. 

‘So have I.’ 

‘ Humph !’ sneered he ; and, 

‘Faugh !’ sniffed L 

Matters might have proceeded 
even further; but at that moment 
the door was opened. We were 
ushered into the nondescript room 
on the ground-floor, where we oc- 
cupied ourselves each in staring at 
the other’s picture now hanging 
on the wall ; and if Robert Daly’s 
countenance showed one-tenth 
part of the scorn and contempt 
depicted on mine, as I gazed at 
his wretched daub, it must have 
been expressive indeed. 

In a few minutes the servant 
returned. ‘Would Mr. Macpher- 
son please to walk into the dining- 
room ; Mr. Capen would be there 
presently.’ I left the room with 
the menial, giving a triumphant 
glance at my would-be rival, who 
vainly attempted to hide his mor- 
tification by staring contemptu- 
ously at the face of my divine 
Helen. 

The dining-room, into which I 
was now ushered, was next to the 
one I had quitted. A pair of 
folding - doors, which were of 
course closed, separated the two 
rooms. 
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Mr, Capen came in the next 
minute, and we shook hands. He 
seemed at a loss how to begin, 
which, with him, was a strange 
occurrence. I spared him the 
trouble, by commencing myself : 

‘You received my letter, Mr. 
Capen ? 

‘ Well, yes, I guess I did.’ 

‘And I have come, as I said I 
would do, to receive your reply.’ 

‘ Ye-es, jes’ so.” Mr. Capen 
was certainly embarrassed. I felt 
for him. Poor man! he had 
probably never been in a similar 
situation before. I resolved to 
assist him. 

‘I see you are a little embar- 
rassed, Mr. Capen; but I can 
understand it. I will, if you 
like, waive all preliminaries, and 
consider the matter settled. That 
will put us both at our ease, will 
it not? 

Mr. Capen stared at me, but 
did not speak. 


‘ And now, my dear sir, or rather 
my respected father-in-law in 
Juturo, 1am anxious to embrace 


your charming daughter. Where 
is she? Up-stairs in the draw- 
ing-room? Had I not better go 
up at once? I added, anxious to 
bring the interview to a speedy 
end, for the poor man’s embarrass- 
ment was painful to behold. 

*I guess you’d better not,’ said 
Mr. Capen suddenly, finding his 
tongue at last. 

‘Why? I asked, as a vague 
sickening fear crept over me. 

‘Why? ‘Cause she don’t want 
to see you. She don’t want to 
marry you.’ 

‘Is it possible? I gasped, lay- 
ing hold of the mantelshelf for 
support. Mr. Capen continued, 

‘Yes, sir. I’m sorry to have to 
say it, cause I don’t want to hurt 
your feelin’s, but Patience won’t 
have nothin’ to say to you. Be- 
sides, I don’t think you're quite 
the man for her, anyway.’ 


33! 


‘But—Mr. Capen,’ I pleaded, 
catching at the only straw I could 
think of, ‘do you remember what 
I wrote you? My family—my 
descent ? 

‘O yes, I remember all that ; 
but, without wantin’ to offend ye 
anyway, that don’t matter to me 
a durn, You don’t want my 
daughter to marry your grand- 
father, or your great-grandfather, 
if you’ve got one. You want 
her to marry you, and it’s you 
she’s got to look at. Seems to 
me, young man, we've got hold of 
different ends of the stick. You 
talk a deal about your fam’ly and 
your clan and all that, and I don’t 
care a cent what your fam’ly is no 
more than Adam.’ 

‘ Really, sir, these are terrible 
opinions,’ I ventured to observe. 

‘Mebbe, but I’m too old to 
change’em now. You see, sir, in 
America we rate a man for what 
he is, not for what his forefathers 
were ; and we'll take off our hats to 
the street-sweeper that’s made his 
way and showed his pluck, sir, 
where we won't touch ’em to a 
man whos got a houseful of 
grandfathers, and can’t push his 
own road through life. Yes, sir, 
that’s what we think over in 
America. And now I guess, 
young man, you'd best give up all 
thought of marryin’ my girl. Fact 
is, when she does marry she'll 
marry some one else: she’s en- 
gaged to him already.’ 

I sank down on a chair, but 
could not speak. My emotions 
were too deep for words. 

‘ About that emigration scheme, 
now, you were takin’ such an in- 
terest in. I guess that drops 
through, eh ? I nodded, but could 
not answer him in words. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘I’m kinder vexed about 
that; I wanted to do you a good 
turn.’ And so he went away. 

I remained sitting where he had 
left me, trying to collect my 
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thoughts. It certainly was a 
fearful rebuff ; it seemed incredi- 
ble that father and daughter 
should be insensible to the ad- 
vantages which a union with a 
man of my family and descent 
presented. But as I grew calmer 
I was able to make allowances for 
them. They were kind, well- 
meaning people, it is true, but 
ignorant, terribly ignorant, and 
unlearned in the ways of the 
world on this side of the Atlantic. 
I began even to feel a certain pity 
for them. It was a good thing, 
however, I reflected, that they 
were mere strangers—birds of 
passage—so that there was no 
chance of the story of my defeat 
ever being bruited about: there 
was a decided consolation in that. 
Well, it was all over, and perhaps 
under the circumstances it was as 
well that it should be so. Pa- 


tience, with a little training from 
me, would have made a charming 


wife, I admitted, but Old Steeve 
“would have become a terrible in- 
fliction. Amusing as an acquaint- 
ance, he would have been very 
trying as a father-in-law. Cer- 
tainly on the whole I felt reason 
to be satisfied with things as they 
had turned out. 

All at once a fearful idea struck 
me. She was engaged to some 
one else; her father had said so. 
Who could it be? Who but 
Robert Daly? Quick as light- 
ning the events of the last few 
days flashed across my brain. My 
rival’s visits, the letter he had in 
his hand the day before, his pre- 
sence there at that moment—it 
was all convincing. He was the 
accepted lover, I the rejected 
suitor. Heavens, how bitter! It 
was the deepest degradation. To 
think that I, a Macpherson of 
Loonie, a descendant of the Clan 
Rattan, should have been refused 
in favour of this upstart Irishman ! 
I writhed in my armchair. 
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While I was struggling with 
my misery I heard voices in the 
next room—Mr. Capen’s and 
the man Daly's. I was on the 
alert in an instant. The sounds 
reached me but indistinctly where I 
was sitting ; but I recognised the 
voices. 

There was a sofa placed against 
the folding-doors, and I went and 
seated myself there. I did not 
go there to listen—I am too much 
of a gentleman to do anything 
of the kind—but, as it happened, 
from my new position I could 
hear distinctly all that was spoken 
in the next room. 

‘ And is there no chance? said 
Robert Daly in a stifled voice. 

‘No, I guess not,’ replied Old 
Steeve. 

‘I couldn’t speak to her, could 
I? 

‘She ain’t in the house. Be- 
sides, it wouldn’t do any good; 
my girl is very well fixed up as 
it is. And though ye are of the old 
Milesian blood, I guess it wouldn’t 
make any difference to her.’ 

A groan from Daly. Balm to 
my wounded spirit ! 

‘That emigration scheme ’ll 
have to slide, I guess, said Mr. 
Capen next. ‘Ye won't go on 
with it now, eh? 

A murmur of assent from poor 
Daly. 

‘ Well, sir, in that case, good- 
day to ye. I’m sorry I can’t say 
any better; but, ye see, another 
man has got her, and you'll have 
to make the best of it. Good- 
day, sir.’ 

Poor Daly, in a broken voice, 
returned his salutation, and Mr. 
Capen went away. The next 
minute I heard my late rival in 
love, now my companion in rejec- 
tion, get up and move towards 
the door. I rose too. We met 
in the passage. By a common 
impulse, our hands clasped. We 
said nothing; but we felt we 
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were friends again. It was Bob 
and I once more. 

We went down the street arm 
in arm as of yore, and every step 
I took brought comfort with it. 
I had nothing to complain of 
now. If I had been refused, so 
had Bob. If she were not fair to 
me, what did I care how fair she 
might be, as long as Bob was in 
the same fix as myself? This 
might be selfish, but I could not 
help it. 

Bob did not speak a word all 
the way home, and I was too much 
absorbed in my own thoughts to 
wish to disturb him. We were 
quits again ; our rivalry was at end. 
I felt quite jubilant, and resolved 
to say nothing about the folding- 
doors. 

‘ Bob, old boy,’ I said when we 
reached home, ‘ I suppose she has 
refused you? 

‘ Yes, she has, indeed ; or rather 
old Capen did for her,’ replied 
Bob gloomily. 

*No chance, eh? 

‘I don’t know what you call 
achance. She’s going to marry 
some one else.’ 

‘Who is it? 

‘ Jake.’ 

‘What? That horrid - pawed 
creature with the leviathan beetle- 
crushers ? 


‘Just him. 
believing.’ 

‘Well, I wish her joy of him,’ 
I said jauntily. 

Bob did not answer. Poor 
fellow, he was certainly a good 
deal cut up. I felt quite grieved 
for him, and patted him on the 
back encouragingly. 

‘I’m very sorry for you, Bob, 
old boy ; but really you had no 
chance in that quarter. You must 
have been blind to think she 
cared for you in more than a 
general way.’ 

sob stared at me queerly. 

I went on quite consoled and 
happy myself, and enjoying the 
part of Mentor immensely. 

‘I really hope this will be a 
lesson to you, Bob, not to imagine 
yourself irresistible. You have 
not cut a very distinguished 
figure in this little affair ; in fact, 
if you will excuse me for saying 
it, my dear boy, you have simply 
made an utter fool of yourself 
about that girl.’ 

Bob stared at me again, and 
burst out with a laugh. He 
grinned at me. 

** Arcades ambo ”—shepherds 
both, my boy ! 

I had forgotten the folding- 
doors. 


It’s almost past 
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WE were strolling through the 
fish-market of St. Peter - Port, 
Guernsey—Scobelle, Denham, and 
I. Scobelle was a Guernseyite, 
to the manner born and bred of 
the swell ‘ sixties’ of that island ; 
a barrister by profession, and up 
to a thing or two, as most of his 
calling are. Denham was a young 
curate, one of that very type of 
whom the Vicar in Sullivan's 
opera of The Sorcerer so patheti- 
cally pictures himself, in song, as 
having been. Most of us know 
the ballad, and have heard Mr. 
Barrington render it. As for my- 
self, Bullen is my name, and 
doctoring her Majesty’s soldiers 
my vocation. 


Well, as I said before, we three 
were pottering through the fish- 
market of the quaint but pictur- 
esque capital of ‘Sarnia’s lovely 


isle.’ There had been a large 
catch of congers; and on the cool 
and clean marble slabs of the sales- 
women lay the large, coarse, ugly, 
black and gray eels, in all their 
snakelike repulsiveness. 

Scobelle smacked his lips. 
Conger-eel to a Channel Islander 
is as turtle toa London alderman, 
black crabs to a West Indian 
creole, prawn curry to an up- 
country Bengalee, or a roasted 
white man to an African cannibal 
—his bonne bouche. 

‘See those awfully fine fellows, 
Bullen,’ says he, pointing to the 
fish, and speaking of them as 
lovingly as if they were Tweed 
salmon of the choicest ; ‘ splendid, 
ain’t they? 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I see them 


plainly enough, and marvellously 
uncanny do theylook. My gorge 
rises at them. Put me in mind, 
they do, of the pythons I have 
come across in the jungles of Cey- 
lon. I would just as soon eat 
boa-constrictor or cobra di capello 
as conger.’ 

‘ Once taste them, old man, and 
you will alter your opinion. Cut 
into delicate slices, and fried 
Italian fashion, in oil, good ; stew- 
ed, like carp, with claret, better ; 
but made into soup, as only a 
thorough-built Jersey or Guernsey 
cordon bleu can make it, with 
“stock,” pot-herbs, certain vege- 
tables, and the yellow petals of 
the marigold flower for colouring 
and flavour—best of all; a feast 
for the gods, thick, luscious, and 
highly nutritive. Then the price, 
ranging, as it does, from three to 
six sous per pound—why, the 
greatest stickler for food economy 
must confess that that is trés bon 
marché for the main ingredient of 
the most delectable consommeé in 
the world.’ 

‘ Not if it gives you dyspepsia 
afterwards,’ say I; ‘and to my 
professional eye there is something 
uncommonly dyspeptic-looking in 
the fatty tissue of that fish of the 
sea. JI remember once seeing an 
obese German chuckle over and 
gobble up a composition of truffles 
which no one else at mess could 
touch, by reason of its inordinate 
richness, This worthy chuckled 
and gobbled because, being both 
a Fresser (glutton) and a miser, he 
had the delicious and expensive 
fungi entirely to his own teeth 
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free, gratis, for nothing. He 
chuckled, and was merry and glad, 
until about four a.m. of the follow- 
ing day, when a very close imita- 
tion of Asiatic cholera seized him, 
and he nearly died. Subsequently 
recounting his troubles to me, he 
said, “‘ Himmel! it vas indeed ze 
most pew-ti-ful dish I neffer eats ; 
zo gut at ze time, but aftervards, 
ach, mein Gott! der teufel! and 
dear, Mynheer, very dear, zo zea 
price to me vas notings. Donner 
und blitzen, Villiamszonn ze doc- 
tor and Zilva ze chemist made me 
to pay zeven pounds more for 
zat leetle affair of vun zingle plate 
of trooffle !”’ 

‘It must be capital fun catching 
these sea-serpents,’ observed Den- 
ham. 


‘With the hand-line no deep 


sea-fishing better,’ says Scobelle ; 
*but with the ¢rotte, which is a 
stoutish rope, with a lot of hooks 


hanging by cords from it—the’ 


general way in which congers are 
snared—fiat, stale, and unprofit- 
able, for sport at least—not one 
iota more exciting than night-lines 
set for their smaller fresh-water 
brethren. The trotte is laid tc- 
wards sunset, and at sunrise it is 
hauled up again, with the fish, if 
any, attached to it. We might 
go, though, and have a turn with 
the hand-lines. What do you two 
say? 

‘ Agreed!’ we both exclaimed. 
‘ Where to? 

‘Herm ; it is only three or four 
miles across, and about it and 
Jethou is the kingdom of congers. 
I know a fisherman whose ex- 
perience is great, his seamanship 
unequalled, and his boat the most 
safe and commodious in this storm- 
vexed locality. He is the man 
for our money.’ 

So we interviewed the piscator, 
whom I shall elect to call Naftel, 
approved of him and his cutter, 
the Belle of La Manche; and, 
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leaving all arrangements to his 
care, settled to embark the follow- 
ing evening at six o’clock. 

At the appointed time behold 
us, at a slip of the harbour, ready 
to set foot aboard the craft, our 
party increased by Scobelle’s bro- 
ther Jack, a Rugby lad of sixteen, 
good all round, especially at cheek, 
as Scobelle senior informed me, 
Naftel, and Pierre his mate. A 
cozy and a pleasant half-dozen we 
promised to be. 

Gardiner of that ilk—every one 
in Peter-Port knows Gardiner— 
had packed me a little hamper of 
eatables and drinkables; Sco- 
belle’s people had done the same 
for him; and Denham came pro- 
vided with a ‘frale,’ or ladies’ 
marketing hand-basket, which, 
from its outward and visible signs 
of ribbon and tape, had evidently 
passed through the hands of one 
or more of his feminine admirers. 

At once it caught the eye of 
the Rugbeian, and at once it eli- 
cited a specimen of his ‘ cheek.’ 
Curiously enough he began it by 
singing, sotto voce, the first verse 
of the Vicar’s very song to which 
I have before alluded, altering it, 
however, slightly to suit the pre- 
sent circumstances : 

‘Time is* when Love and I are well 
acquainted ; 

Time is when we walk ever hand in 

hand: 
A saintly youth, with worldly thoughts 
untainted, 

=“ ~ os loved than I in Guernsey 

anda, 
Time io when maidens of the highest 
station, 

Forsaking showy soldier chaps, I vow, 

Wilt gaze upon me, rapt in adoration : 

Ah, yes! ah, yes! 1 am a fair young 

curate now !’ 

Then the chaffing youth, drop- 
ping melody, said, in his speaking 
tones, 

‘ Dic mihi, Denny, te avo, from 
what maiden’s pretentious villa 

* The words in italics are those which 


Mr. Jack Scobelle has taken the liberty 
of altering from Mr. Gilbert's version. 
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up Grange-road cometh that un- 
ship-shape and not fit for sea 
frail frale; and whose fair fingers 
have cut and otherwise manipu- 
lated its probable contents of 
chicken and ham ? Whose golden 
tresses, glossy with brilliantine, 
have hung over that flask of 
“ Cassy,” as she poured it from the 
big stone jar into the tiny bottle 
I see bulging out? Then turn- 
ing to me, he continued, ‘It is 
wonderful, Dr. Bullen, how these 
young padres, idolised, as you 
know, everywhere, get a double 
and a treble coat of the article 
laid thick upon them hereabouts. 
The song is quite right, sir, “ for- 
saking even military men,” to 
whom I add Rugby boys; these 
young women stick like wax to 
the fair curates. But, by Jove, 
it makes them lose their heads ; 
and that, too, where its “fixings,” 
as the Yankees say, ought to be 
most tightly screwed and jammed 
on. Listen, and I will tell you 
what is reported to have occurred 
over there’ (pointing to an island 
on the horizon) ‘a little while ago. 
One of these dearly beloved white- 
choker brethren was at the lectern 
in a parish church, reading the 
second lesson of the morning ser- 
vice. Enters a beautiful maiden, 
one of reader’s greatest enthusi- 
asts. Her skirts rustle, and at- 
tract reader’s attention. Well, 
she does not wink at reader, for 
that, you know, would be highly 
improper ; but she does something 
more mild and decorous, which 
at once has the effect of disturb- 
ing reader's mental equilibrium, 
so much so, that he delivers the 
next verse of the chapter as thus : 
“ And immediately the cock wep?, 
and Peter went out and crowed 
bitterly.” Fact, I assure you.’ 

* Bosh, Jack ! says his brother. 
‘Shut up! Naftel, is everything 
aboard—lines, gaffs, knives, bait? 

* Yes, sir.’ 
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‘Managed to get any Spanish 
bream—sarde ? 

‘Not a piece to be procured 
anywhere.’ 

‘That’s a nuisance. Sarde 
(pagellus erythem) is the eels’ 
certain lure.’ 

‘Like Lucius Pella,’ puts in 
the irrepressible Master Jack. 
‘“ Conger taketh bribes of the 
Sardians,” eh, Charley ? 

‘T’ll put you ashore, youngster, 
if you don’t stop. Now let us be 
off.’ 

As we sailed across the Little 
Russell channel, dividing Guern- 
sey from Herm, Scobelle enter- 
tained us first with the history of 
the islet, and next with that of 
the fish we are going to try 
for. 

‘Herm,’ he tells us, ‘ has had 
many and many a master of sorts 
since Henry II. gave it to the 
monks of St. Augustine some 
time between 1150 and 1160; 
and it is probably from these re- 
cluses that it got its name ‘ L’Ile 
des Ermites.’ 

‘’Arry, the hexcursionist, still 
calls it Erm,’ interposes Jack. 

‘The Augustines having de- 
serted their property, a com- 
munity of Franciscans took pos- 
session, and occupied the place 
until the Reformation, when they 
left for France. Then the island 
reverted to the Crown, and, being 
well stocked with game, was given 
to the Governors of Guernsey as 
a field for le sport. In 1737 
Government took it away again, 
and began to rent it on free-farm, 
under which conditions several of 
our best families and many an 
outsider have tried to make money 
out of its granite quarries, its 
copper mine, by sheep-grazing, 
gardening, potato-growing, what 
not, but have ill succeeded. Two 
or three years ago the Trappist 
monks took it, but soon went 
away ; and now those of the Char- 
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treuse order have, though they do 
not at present occupy the spot. 
They are awfully rich, these Car- 
thusians—the liqueur and the 
elixir they are celebrated for 
make them so; and they gave a 
long price for the right little, 
tight little island.’ 

‘It is a curious legend,’ says 
Denham, ‘as to how this order of 
monkhood was first instituted. 
Do you know it? 

Not one of us did, and told 
him so. 

‘Then I'll enlighten you. St. 
Bruno—’ 

‘Stay until I give you a free 
translation of the two first lines 
of Virgil’s second neid, by way 
of introduction to your story’ 
(this, of course, from Jack Sco- 


belle—who else?): ‘“ All held 


their jaws, and stared the old 
fellow full in the face. Then, 


from the cutter’s stern-sheets, 


Padre Denham thus began.”* Go~ 


ahead, now, full speed.’ 

‘Well,’ resumes the curate, 
‘the accredited tradition goes that 
St. Bruno, being at Rheims, came 
to Paris, where he made the inti- 
mate acquaintance of a certain 
distinguished dignitary of the 
University, named Raymond 
Diocrés, a man celebrated for the 
purity and piety of his life. He 
died, and while his obsequies 
were being performed, with much 
ceremony, in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, at that portion of 
the office for the dead where the 
priest, reading from the book of 
Job, says, “ How many are my 
iniquities and sins! make me to 
know my transgression and my 
sin,” the corpse, suddenly rising 
from its bier, exclaimed, “‘ I am 
justly accused, judged, and con- 
demned by a righteous God.” 


* *Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tene- 
ban . 


t 
Inde toro pater Aneas, sic orsus ab 
alto,’ 
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Every one was alarmed, and fled, 
so the service had to be postponed 
until the morrow; when again, 
at the same verse, the same ejacu- 
lation came from Diocrés’ lips, 
and once more deferred his burial. 
The rumour of such a miracle 
filled, on the third day, the vast 
nave of the large cathedral ; thou- 
sands came in expectation of hear- 
ing and seeing it. They were not 
disappointed. Precisely at the 
same passage was the desponding 
voice of the dead man heard to 
utter, “I am justly accused, 
judged, and condemned by a 
righteous God.” Bruno was fright- 
fully intimidated; and, fearing 
that the unhappy lot of his friend 
might be his, retired from the 
world, sought the desert moun- 
tains of La Chartreuse, near Gre- 
noble, in France, and there founded 
his order, and the large monastery 
known as La Grande Chartreuse. 
If you can get M. Albert du 
Boys’ Life of St. Bruno you will 
find this told.’ 

‘The proposed habitation of 
these worthy religieux ahead of 
us does not look over-cheerful,’ I 
observe. 

‘ Prettier within than without,” 
says Scobelle, ‘and from one or 
two spots on the plateau highly 
picturesque. It has a convenient 
landing-place, much larger than 
that infinitesimal one of The 
Creux at Sark. There are some 
charming outlooks towards that 
island, Guernsey, and the Cas- 
quets; and every furze-bush and 
heather-brake is a shelter for rab- 
bits. It had deer once, which I 
have read used to be seen swim- 
ming across to Guernsey, either 
to feed upon richer fodder, or to 
see their sweethearts among the 
cervi of that land. Its gardens 
will produce vegetables to perfec- 
tion ; grapes flourish admirably in 
the vineries of the Manor House ; 
wheat and barley give good crops; 
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and wherever a luscious mushroom 
can spring up, there it springs.’ 

‘Anent mushrooms, a good 
story occurs to me,’ I remarked. 
‘It was in the Crimea, when ra- 
tions were at the very worst— 
salt pork and biscuit alone being 
the every-day fare of everybody. 
Well, one morning, the bat-man 
of asurgeon of artillery, being out 
foraging, came upon a treasure 
trove of agarics. He took them 
to his master. ‘‘Sorr,” said he, 
“ Oi’ve picked up these. Faith, 
an’ they be mushrooms! Oj’ll 
broil them in pork-fat, and ye’ll 
not be so badly off for the male 
(meal) this blissid noight.” 

‘The doctor, who was no bota- 
nist, feared that the fungi were 
toadstools, and advised their being 
thrown away. 

**Arrah, not a stick of ’em, 
sorr, before evening!” said Pat. 
“Be jabers, no! Oi'll tell ye 
what we'll do. The Vet.’s ser- 
vant he has a capful as well as 
me. They are for that officer’s 
dinner. Now, he dines at one 
o'clock ; your honour don’t dine 
till sivin. Let Mister Horse- 
leech ate his first. You wait and 
see the iffict. If he be nayther 
sick nor sorry before your fading 
(feeding) toime, why, ye yourself 
can ate the things widout fear— 
they'll be mushrooms, and no 
mistake. But if the Vet. is com- 
plaining, or maybe dead—and 
Oi’ve asked a corporal farrier to 
lit me know—whoy, it will be 
pritty sartin that the vigitables 
arn’t mushrooms, and ye nade 
not touch them at all at all.” 

‘ At seven P.M., the horse-doctor 
being all right, the human one 
devoured the delicious “ vigita- 
bles” con gusto, blessed his bat- 
man, and was all right too. He 
himself told me the incident.’ 

‘Herm,’ observes Denham, 
‘must have had rather a shaky 
reputation in the sixteenth cen- 


tury, when the great French sa- 
tirist Rabelais wrote his Panta- 
gruel. You remember what he 
makes Panurge say to Pantagruel 
about it. I'll give it in French: 

“J’ai vu les iles de Cerq et 
Herm, entre Bretagne et Angle- 
terre. Iles des forbauts, des lar- 
rons, des brigands, des meurtriers, 
et assassineurs. N’y descendons 
point, je vous en prie. Ils sont 
par-la mort boeuf de bois, pires que 
les canibales. Ils nous mangeront 
tout vif. N’y descendez pas de 
grace. Mieux vous serait en 
Averne descendre.” ’ 

‘A thing devised by the enemy, 
Denham,’ says Scobelle ; ‘yet, no 
doubt, it did at one time harbour 
those Norman fillibusters, the 
fear of whom was s9 great that 
in the Litany of the Church were 
inserted the words “et a furore 
Normannorum, libera nos, 
Domine!” However, the very 
few inhabitants of the island won’t 
eat us now, I warrant. But, 
touching the congers, I am desirous 
of launching out into a little 
theoretical lecture upon their 
nature and proclivities, before we 
obtain a practical insight of them. 
As our old friend Whackford 
Squeers puts it, when a boy 
knows that “bottiney’’ means a 
knowledge of plants, he goes and 
know it. First, then, ichthy- 
ologists—’ 

‘I beg your pardon, brother 
mine, who ?’ 

‘Call him,’ continues Scobelle, 
without heeding the interruption, 
‘ conger vulgaris, and describe him 
as belonging to the Muronide or 
eel tribe.’ 

‘Thank them for nothing,’ 
again breaks in the Rugbeian. 

‘Moreover, they class him as 
of that sub-order of osseous fishes 
the Physostomata, from the pecu- 
liar anatomical arrangement of the 
air-bladder (phusa) with the pha- 
rynx or mouth (stoma), and know 
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him, moreover, as apodal, from his 
possessing no ventral fin. His 
average length is about three feet, 
his weight from fifteen to twenty 
pounds; but frequently we sec 
him much longer and much 
heavier.’ 

‘Monsieur is right,’ comes in 
Naftel, who has been listening to 
the conversation. ‘I have often 
caught them of thirty and forty 
pounds, and once I assisted in 
getting hold of a monster which 
measured nearly ten feet and 
turned the scales at one hundred 
pounds.’ 

‘W-h-e-w! draw it mildly, 
Naftel! subtract a foot or two, 
and reduce the great sea-serpent 
by a score or more of pounds, and 
then go on with the story. Re- 
collect what the poet says : 


“ Let falsehood be a stranger to thy lips.”’ 


‘It is true, nevertheless, Mon- 
sieur Jacques. The eel was ex- 
hibited in Peter-Port for several 
days, and until decomposition 
forced its removal.’ 

‘The Anakim of his race ought 
to have been preserved, as we 
doctors do our preparations,’ say I. 

‘In former days,’ continues 
Scobelle, ‘ conger fishing and salt- 
ing was a source of revenue to 
the Crown in these Channel 
Islands. King John wriggled it 
into the charter he gave us, and 
called the tax esperkeria, and un- 
til the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when the New- 
foundland cod fisheries inter- 
fered, we made much money out 
of this physostomatous apodal 
muronida. Gentlemen, the short 
lecture is over; you may jabber 
about other things.’ 

By this time we had reached 
Herm, and made for its southern 
or Jethou extremity, as it was off 
the rocks of one or the other or 
both islands Naftel intended to 
anchor, and fish. But as the 
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night was yet young, we tacked 
and scudded about, trailing light 
lines astern for any stray mackerel 
that might be fooled into mis- 
taking a tempting shred of rag for 
a delicate and digestive sprat. 
We got three of these unwary 
fish in this way. Naftel also set 
down a couple of pots in likely 
places for lobsters, to be taken up 
again the last thing before return- 
ing to Peter-Port. 

I do not think that I ever 
looked upon any scene of its kind 
more beautiful than was that 
which presented itself to us on the 
smooth waters of the Little 
Russell that June evening. As 
the Belle of La Manche sailed 
over them, now here, now there, 
there was Guernsey, bathed in the 
golden lustre of the setting sun, 
its rays glinting upon every object, 
and throwing them into soft and 
subdued pictures of light and 
shade; foremost of all, most im- 
pressive and grand, that time- 
honoured castle of which the loyal 
Sarnian is so justly proud, for 


* Nine years did Cornet, for the throne, 
Against rebellion stand alone,’ 


Then the wonderful shell 
beach, the rocky face and crags 
of Herm and Jethou : 

‘Jethou! them, at need, 


With pheasant, fallow-deer, and conies 
thou dost feed,’ 


as old Michael Drayton, in his 
Poly-Olbion, speaks of that now 
almost deserted islet ; again, bold 
and lofty Sark, and Jersey just 
outlined in the distance—all these 
came in for their full share of 
marvellous attractiveness, as the 
fading sunlight fell upon them, 
making a picture worthy of the 
brush of the first painter of the 
day. We admitted to each other 
the enjoyment of the tableau, but 
I fear, if the secret thoughts of 
some of us could have been di- 
vulged, we were more wrapt up 
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in the discussion of the meats and 
drinks our baskets had disclosed, 
than in any unbounded admira- 
tion of our specious surroundings. 

It fails me to call to mind all 
the bon-mots, anecdotes, and stories 
with which we seasoned our fare. 
The Rugby boy told them of his 
school; Denham of his clerical 
career; Naftel of some adventures 
he had had at sea ; Scobelle of the 
law ; and I of my medico-military 
career. We each ran in our spe- 
cial groove, as most men do. Two 
little narratives, one of which I 
gave, and Scobelle the other, I 
shall take the liberty of intrud- 
ing on the reader’s notice. Said 
the barrister: ‘In one of the 
English law courts the then well- 
known counsel, Mr. Phillimore, 
was pleading against Serjeant 
Something, socially his bosom 
friend, forensically his deadly 
enemy. It was a case of the theft 
of some donkeys, and there was 
a dispute as to the number and 
sex of the animals. 

‘The judge got bothered, and 
testily asked, 

“How many asses were in the 
plaintiff's stable on the night of 
the robbery ?” 

“Three, my lud,” answered 
the serjeant: “two mares and a 
colt.” 

“Nay, my lud, four,” put in 
the opposing advocate; “four 
donkeys in all.” 

“Ah, yes—true! I beg your 
ludship’s and my learned bro- 
ther’s pardon. He reminds me 
that there were four donkeys pre- 
sent—two mares, one colt, and 
one filly more.”’ 

My own anecdote was this: 
‘There was a man in a regiment 
to which I once belonged gifted 
with the propensity for making 
the most ridiculous and ignorant 
metamorphoses of names and 
places. He got sick, and I in- 
valided him from the tropical 
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country in which we were serving 
to England. On his return, I 
interviewed him. 

“Well,” said I, “ Rajah”— 
that was his sobriquet —“ all 
right now, I suppose?” 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ but I had 
to go to a lot of doctors, and not 
one of them did me the least 
good except Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds.” 

“ Who?” 

‘“* Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and he 
gave me Bismark.” 

** What?” 

* Some preparation of Bismark. 
I think he called it the nightshade 
of Bismark.” 

‘* All serene,” said I, smiling ; 
and went my ways. 

‘ But an hour or two afterwards 
my brother officer came to me. 

“For goodness’ sake,” he said, 
“ don’t tell the fellows, or my life 
will be chaffed out of me. Sir 
William Jenner is the medico I 
mean, and nitrate of bismuth was 
what he ordered.”’ 

‘And now, gentlemen,’ Naftel 
observes, ‘it is time to take up 
our moorings, where we intend 
first to try our luck.’ 

The Belle of La Manche was 
soon at the spot selected, and an- 
chored. ‘The lines, five in all for 
eels, and two forsmaller fishes, were 
carefully baited, weighted, and low- 
ered until they nearly touched the 
bottom. ‘ Messieurs,’ said our Pali- 
nurus, ‘ this conger-fishing is, like 
every other sort of angling, a 
question of much chance and 
more patience. Sometimes we 
are out all night, and catch none ; 
at others, we get them almost as 
fast as we can pull them up. It 
depends upon the weather, the 
state of the tide, and the scarcity 
or profusion of the particular food 
the eels are feeding upon, and 
which, of course, we have no tell- 
tale to let us know beforehand. 
More, two or three good catches 
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seldom come together ; it would 
really seem to me as if a sort of 
instinct said to the fish, “ My 
boys, if you happen, in your out- 
ings, to come across some tempt- 
ing morsels of dog-fish or mackerel 
or what not floating about, let 
them bide ; there’s ten to one a 
sharp barbed hook inside, which 
will bring you to inextricable 
grief.” Idon’t want to dishearten 
you, gentlemen, either; but last 
night and the night before congers 
were well to the front; this even- 
ing, I fear, they will be equally 
well to the rear.’ 

He was right. For nearly two 
hours we remained dodging about 
the rocks of the coasts of the two 
islands, and caught nothing. Then 
we moored out a little further 
seaward, and anchored beside a 
reef where there was plenty of 
water with a rippling tide. 

Here the piscatorial fates were 
somewhat more propitious. We 
hooked and landed two congers, 
possibly young gentlemen of the 
family out ‘on the loose,’ and 
without the knowledge or consent 
of pater and mater familias. One 
was caught by Jack Scobelle, the 
other byDenham. Both thought, 
from the ferocious tugs at the 
baits, and the struggling and fuss 
in the water, that they had sharks 
or whales upon their hooks ; both 
found, when the eels were inboard 
—if I am not nautical when I’m 
afloat, I am nothing—that they 
were but minnows of their race. 
To give them a rough sort of com- 
parison, had they been river trout, 
they would have been considered 
monsters ; as salmon, piscator 
would have deemed them of fair 
size ; but as congers—pooh! miser- 
ably infantine specimens of sea- 
eels. Neither of them weighed six 
pounds. Then I hooked upon 
my light line a bream and a mul- 
let ; and Scobelle secured a whit- 
ing-pout. 
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‘ Poor fun this,’ said Jack. ‘I 
vote we run in and go to bed. 


** Sweet pillows, sweetest bed, 
A rosy garland, and a weary head.”’ 


* One try more, sir,’ said Naftel, 
‘upon the reef yonder, and then, 
if you please, away for Peter- 
Port.’ 

We raised the anchor, and 
steered the Belle of La Manche 
towards the place which Naftel 
indicated. If I had a chart I 
might possibly point it out; but 
without that ‘seaman’s card,’ de- 
scription as to locality would not 
give the least idea of it. 

Scarcely, however, was the cut- 
ter again moored and the lines 
overboard than there was a shout 


_ from Pierre, who spoke but little 


English. 

‘Ma foi, diable! here is ze 
Satan himself at ze hook! Hein! 
he nearly pulled me over ze side 


* wid his devil of a bite !’ 


‘Don’t hurry him, Pierre, give 
him time to gorge—plenty of 
time to fix the hook well into 
his maw; he is safe enough on 
it; bring him to the surface; 
keep his head well above water. 
Parbleu! if he gets that under 
he'll likely enough tear himself 
clean off; hold on till I get at 
him with the gaff. Hurrah! 
well fastened and safe, by St. 
Peter ! 

By the powers, how he strug- 
gled, lashing the water into a 
foam with his tail and fighting 
manfully for dear piscatorial life, 
with every muscle of his lithe and 
powerful body! And raised by 
main force and laid at the bottom 
of the boat, how long he took to 
die! I could scarcely have ima- 
gined such persistent vitality had 
I not seen dolphins and sharks 
on the decks of ships, battling 
with the grim sergeant, Death, for 
many and many a minute ere 
they gave up the ghost. Like 
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unto these our conger. Nine- 
tenths of his existence he gasped 
away, and the remaining tenth 
Naftel battered out of him with 
a boat-stretcher. 

But afterall he was no Brobding- 
nagian of his tribe — measured 
under four feet, and weighed 
nearly thirty-five pounds. An 
adult eel certainly—probably a 
grandfather, or, if he had married 
young, a great-grandfather, of his 
kind, but nothing more preten- 
tious. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Naftel, ‘ this 
must do; there is a threatening 
look to the westward, and the 
sooner we are on the Glatney 
esplanade the better. I'll pick up 
the lobster-pots and scud for the 
harbour.’ 
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He did so; found two small 
lobsters clawing at each other in 
one pot, nothing in the other. 

Then we put about for Peter- 
Port, and got in just before four 
aM. We had toiled all night 
with this poor result in the shape 
of a bag—to wit, one biggish 
mature eel, and two of the rising 
generation ; one bream, one mullet, 
one whiting-pout, three mackerel, 
and two very inferior lobsters. 
We had to pay Mr. Naftel a good 
long price for the Belle of La 
Manche, attendance, and sundries. 
Query, was the game worth the 
candle? and might not our plea- 
sant chit-chat have been more 
cozily held in one of the splendid 
rooms of the Grange Club House ? 
I opine, yes ! 








AN OLD, OLD SONG. 


—— 


My lady’s mouth is like a rose 
(Blythe she is, and bonny) ; 

Is like the little budding rose 

Before its crimson leaves unclose ; 

And sweet her rippling laughter flows 
(Sing hey nonny). 


Her hair is like the light that strays 
(Blythe she is, and bonny); 

Is like the amber light that strays 

Through russet corn on summer days, 

When o’er the gold a zephyr plays 
(Sing hey nonny). 


Her skin is like the drifted snow 
(Blythe she is, and bonny) ; 

Is like the distant hills of snow, 

That take the rosy vesper glow 

Ere evening shadows come and go 
(Sing hey nonny). 


But ah, her heart is like a stone 
(Blythe she is, and bonny) ; 

Her little heart is cold as stone, 

It gives no answer to mine own ; 

And so I sing and sigh alone 
(Sing hey nonny). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
BILLY’S SECRET. 


Arter all, Lady Valentina was 
not ready to go abroad till July. 
She made her husband take a 
house at Richmond for six weeks, 
and, as it was a beautiful season, 
they spent most of their time on 
the river. Roger Miles visited 
them there, but did not stay long. 
He was in London for a week in 
May, before they went down to 
Richmond, and saw a good deal 
of them then, though he was not 
staying with them. 

One afternoon he had an odd 
little adventure, which came back 
to him vividly and strangely two 
years later, when this present 
time seemed very like a dream. 
Now, if the power of looking for- 
ward had been suddenly given to 
him, he would have thought he 
was dreaming a bad dream. 

Valentina had asked him to 
come to tea that day, and he was 
just turning into Eaton-place on 
his way to her house, when he 
was stopped by a man coming in 
the opposite direction. Roger 
had not been thinking of Frank 
Hartless, and was rather surprised 
to see him. They had not met 
since those days at Stoneycourt 
in April, and, though this was 
such a short time ago, Roger found 
himself suddenly thinking how 
Frank’s pleasant looks went off 
as he grew older, what a hard- 
looking fellow he was sometimes. 

‘Hallo ! where are you going? 
said Frank. 


Roger told him. 

‘You won't find her at home.’ 

‘I think I shall. At any rate 
it is worth trying.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Frank, with a 
sneer. ‘I will wait for you here 
a minute, and, if I am right, we 
can walk a little way together—I 
want to talk to you about those 
young people. They are making 
sad fools of themselves. But I 
won't keep you now.’ 

Roger did not at all intend to 
be kept. He walked on, and, as 
he had expected, was let in at 
once. Lady Valentina was at 
home. He thought of Frank 
Hartless, left disconsolate at the 
corner, with a little pity and a 
little vexation. He hated family 
quarrels ; and, though he did not 
care for Frank, it seemed a mis- 
take for Val and her husband to 
treat their connections in this 
way. 

‘In poor Billy’s state,’ he 
thought, as he went up-stairs, ‘if 
anything happens to him, she 
would be utterly alone ; all sorts 
of adventurers—’ But coming into 
the room where she and Billy 
were sitting very comfortably 
together, he forgot Frank and the 
future and everything else, and 
took his tea from her hands with 
perfect contentment. At the end 


of an hour’s visit, during which 
they were both at their brightest, 
talking and laughing about Rich- 
mond and the fun they meant to 
have there, Roger remembered 
once more the gloomy visage of 
Frank. 
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Lady Valentina took him down 
into the dining-room to show him 
a picture they had bought. Roger 
thought it a tersible daub, but 
smiled when she explained that 
the artist was starving. 

‘How satirical and nasty you 
are! she said. ‘As cold and 
horrid as Frank Hartless himself. 
You would have let the poor crea 
ture starve, I suppose ? 

‘Well, no, I hope not,’ said 
Roger. ‘But I would not have 
encouraged him to paint more 
pictures by buying this one. Help- 
ing him to some other work would 
have been the truest charity.’ 

‘That is all very fine; but 
what was Ito do? And I don’t 
agree with you, besides. I am 
not so utilitarian. Lowering the 
poor man in his own eyes! He 
thought the picture very good. 
Why should I insult him? It 
was not my business to say, 
“ Friend, thou hast mistaken thy 
calling.” I leave that to people 
like you. Why are not you Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ? 

‘It is all talk,’ said Roger hum- 
bly. ‘I shouldn’t have done it, 
either. Only it is a bad look-out 
for English art, you know.’ 

‘English art may take care of 
itself. Like everything else Eng- 
lish, it is quite capable of that,’ 
said Valentina, smiling. 

‘ By the bye,’ said Roger, with 
his eyes fixed on the cabbage-like 
trees of the poor artist’s picture, 
‘you mentioned Frank Hartless 
just now.’ 

‘Did I? Iam sure I did not 
mean it.’ 

* He called here this afternoon. 
I met him at the corner of the 
street. You were not at home.’ 

‘No. Did you tell him that I 
was? 

‘I think he must have seen that 
I found you at home two minutes 
afterwards. To tell you the truth, 
I don’t think Frank ever meant to 
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be included in—in other people’s 
behaviour.’ 

Saying this, Roger could not 
help looking at her. She coloured, 
and made a little scornful move- 
ment. Then her eyes softened as 
they met his. 

* Nobody hates quarrelling more 
than I do,’ she said. ‘ But I also 
hate being bored to make up my 
quarrels ; and I know we should 
have no peace if we saw anything 
ofhim. Just now we are so quiet 
and happy—no one intimate 
enough to take liberties except 
you. Do you want any more 
reasons? Have you the best 
opinion of Frank? Do you think 
he has been altogether the best 
friend for Bill ? 

‘ Perhaps not,’ Roger confessed, 
hesitating a little from surprise. 

‘Tam in my right senses now 
and then, you know,’ she said, 
smiling very sweetly. ‘But if 
you insist on my being at home 
to Frank, I won’t promise that he 
does not go abroad with us, in- 
stead of you. Not by my wish, I 
think; but he has such a will of 
his own. However, I suppose he 
won’t come to Richmond. You 
must be very good, and come 
often.’ 

Then, when he was going, she 
looked at him very earnestly, and 
said, ‘Do you know, I am afraid 
of Frank.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ said Roger almost 
gruffly. ‘What harm can he do 
you? You ought not to be afraid 
of anybody in the world.’ 

‘I am afraid of him,’ repeated 
Valentina. 

The hint of that afternoon was 
not lost on Frank Hartless, who 
did not trouble the Goldings with 
another visit ; and when he next 
saw Roger Miles, did not men- 
tion their name. Plenty of other 
people found their way to the 
Richmond villa in those bright 
weeks of May and June. Roger 
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stayed there for a few days, but 
was not very happy, in spite of 
knowing himself both Billy’s and 
Valentina’s only intimate friend. 
He concluded that he was a stupid, 
solitary, old creature, not fit for 
society, a fish out of water among 
these fashionable flirting crowds. 
He could not rouse himself, or 
feel equal to the occasion, He 
certainly liked his friends best by 
themselves. To his graver mind 
it was a trial to see them both 
given up to careless gaiety, while 
Billy’s illness grew more threaten- 
ing day by day. Yet at the end 
of his visit he was inclined to re- 
proach himself. 

He had said good-bye to Valen- 
tina on the lawn, and had seen 
her being rowed away down the 
river with some of her gay ac- 
quaintances. They were all laugh- 
ing and talking, and Valentina 
did not even turn her head to 
give her old friend a last look, as 
he stood on the bank watching 
them. Roger went beck across 
the broad sunny garden, and into 
the dark room where Billy was 
lying on the sofa; he was not 
well enough to go out that day. 
Roger sat down by him, and asked 
him abruptly whether Lady Valen- 
tina knew how ill he was yet. 

‘No; she thinks I’m getting 
better,’ said Billy, smiling. ‘ We 
have kept the secret famously, 
the doctor and I. And she has 
no more idea than that chair why 
Carleton came yesterday.’ 

Carleton was a lawyer, and 
Billy Golding had availed him- 
self of Roger’s visit to make his 
will, and get him to witness it. 
Before that he had been restless ; 
now he was quiet, still, and con- 
tented, and in the evening had 
watched his wife moving about 
with a sort of mysterious plea- 
sure in his eyes. He had done 
all he could for her. 

‘I don’t think you are doing 
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right, Golding,’ said Roger, vexed 
and uncomfortably haunted by 
that laughing party on the river. 
‘It is not fair to your wife to let her 
deceive herself like that. She will 
only reproach herself by and by.’ 

‘No; I know her best,’ said 
Billy. ‘The trouble will be quite 
enough when it comes, don’t you 
see; I should be miserable if she 
was bored with such things now. 
Let her be happy while she can, 
poor girl. I should die straight 
off if I saw her moping.’ 

* Well, as long as you are con- 
tented—’ 

‘That is about it, old fellow ; 
thank you allthe same. I always 
did hate sick people,’ Billy went 
on, in his low tired voice. ‘I al- 
ways thought they made twice as 
much fuss as they need, stopping 
other people’s pleasure, and all 
that. I would not have long 
faces pulled over me—to do them 
justice there are none, except 
yours and Green’s. I wish Green 
was a cheerfuller fellow. I made 
him open those shutters just now, 
that I might see Val and the 
others starting. The sun shone 
on him as he stood there ; and, if 
you will believe me, there was a 
tear running down his nose.’ 

* Nevertheless, I hope you mean 
to keep him,’ said Roger, smiling. 

‘I couldn’t do without him, 
said Billy. 

A few minutes afterwards Roger 
wished him good-bye, and set off 
on his journey home. All the 
way down he was busy making 
up his mind what he should say 
to his mother, how he should let 
her know that he was going abroad 
with the Goldings. It appeared 
to him that his best way would 
be to touch her heart by describing 
the patient and unselfish suffering 
of Billy. ‘ You can always get a 
woman to pity a man,’ argued this 
bad Roger with himself. ‘ If Lady 
Val was the invalid, there would 














be an end of me. But she can’t 
reasonably object to my going 
with an old friend like Billy.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LA MANCHETTE, 


Human nature is such an in- 
consistent thing, that Roger Miles 
was almost a little disappointed 
when his mother took his an- 
nouncement with coolness. She 
did not say anything at all about 
breaking her heart. She only 
told him that she thought it a fool- 
ish plan, and hoped he would not 
regret it some day. In conse- 
quence of Mrs. Miles taking this 
line, when the time came for her 
son to go and join his friends, 
they parted rather less affection- 
ately than usual. 

Mrs. Miles, in truth, had made 
up her mind that reasoning would 
be wasted on Roger. She saw 
that nothing she could say would 
withdraw him from these people, 
and she could only hope that per- 
sonal experience would show him 
at last how unworthy they were 
to be his companions. She was 
helped to resign herself so far by 
a proud secret feeling of confi- 
dence in Roger. Nothing would 
have induced her to say so, but 
she knew that her son was to be 
trusted in any company; and 
though she caught her breath a 
little, hearing that these travellers 
meant first to amuse themselves 
with a visit to one of the French 
bathing-places, she said nothing 
to Roger of her horror of Trou- 
ville, &c., and the life that people 
led there. Roger really leading 
that life was an idea too incon- 
gruous; she could not picture it 
to herself, and warning him 
against it seemed an absurdity. 
But the poor woman was haunted 
all the same by visions of fright- 
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ful and shocking figures in striped 
bathing-dresses, dancing into the 
water together hand in hand. 

‘Impossible! Roger could not 
make such a fool of himself! she 
thought ; but she felt a little sad 
cold scorn for the whole party 
and their plans of amusement. 

Roger’s first letter to her, how- 
ever, was not dated from any 
place so gay as Trouville, but 
from a village on the coast not a 
hundred miles from Caen, which 
had only within the last year or 
two begun to be known as a 
bathing-place. There the Gold- 
ings had taken one of the little 
chalets with creaking wooden 
ornaments, which looked down 
from the high ground on the sea. 
French servants had been hired, 
a tent set up on the beach, and 
Valentina had at last found the 
spot in which she wished to end 
her days. She had taken a dis- 
like to the English, and there 
were no English people here ex- 
cept themselves. Chattering like 
a native, she soon made friends 
with the fishermen and women, 
the kind old curé, the shopkeepers, 
dear smiling Madame Leroy at 
the hotel, from whom they hired 
the chalet, and who helped Au- 
rélie in all her difficulties about 
servants and supplies. It was 
early in the season for La Man- 
chette, but even in this primitive 
corner money could do every- 
thing, and these rich English 
were as comfortably lodged as in 
the house at Richmond, and cer- 
tainly better cooked for. 

For three or four weeks the 
arrangement was perfectly suc- 
cessful. Everything went so well 
that Roger became quite light- 
hearted. When his friends did 
not want him he went off for 
long walks into the country, 
among the orchards and corn- 
fields, and the farms with their 
old stone archways. The bloused 
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driver of the little diligence, rat- 
tling along the road between La 
Manchette and its metropolis, 
often passed the tall dark Eng- 
lishman striding in one direction 
or another, and stared at him 
with a sort of amused admiration. 
They said these people were worth 
millions of francs; what eccen- 
tricity, then, to choose to walk, 
when one could pay for a car- 
riage ! 

Valentina also made her excur- 
sions. Almost every morning she 
and her maid would climb the 
steep path behind the chalet 
leading to the grassy top of the 
cliffs, which rose abrupt out of 
the sea to the east and west of 
La Manchette. There they would 
wander along for a mile or two, 
watching the sea and the fishing- 
boats, and gathering handfuls of 
strange and lovely wild flowers. 
Valentina did not care much for 
bathing. If it was too hot to be 
out in the: middle of the day, she 
would sit indoors with Billy and 
read to him any French book 
that amused her, of which it is 
to be suspected that the poor 


man only «in: erstood a few words 
here an vuere. Roger, who 
knew French well, often won- 


dered at Builly’s patience, and 
would have remonstrated with 
Lady Val, if it had not been quite 
plain that Billy’s pleasure lay in 
watching his wife’s face and lis- 
tening to her voice. He would 
have been just as well pleased if 
the language had been Hindu- 
stani. 

Sometimes these readings took 
place in the tent on the shingle, 
where Billy liked to lie on cush- 
ions and see the cheerful beach 
life going on before his tired eyes. 
The boats went dancing on the 
green shining waves, which came 
splashing up nearer and nearer 
to the sea-wall behind the tent, 
till at last one broke in soft music 
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a foot or two from the tent-door, 
and then the faithful Green, who 
had been watching on the steps 
above, came down to warn his 
master and mistress that it was 
time they and their tent were 
out of the water’s way. Roger 
gave Billy his arm, and helped 
him up the steps ; every day the 
poor fellow seemed to lean more 
heavily, and cough more exhaust- 
ingly, when he reached the top. 
But when Roger proposed to him 
that he should be carried up ina 
chair, he refused quite angrily. 
Roger knew the meaning of that. 
Valentina said one day, looking 
critically at her husband, ‘ Why, 
he looks twenty times better than 
he did in London. See what a 
colour he has, Mr. Miles! Iam 
so glad I thought of coming 
here.’ 

Such a speech as that, though 
Billy smiled his pleasure, sent 
Roger off on his afternoon’s walk 
very melancholy. Still, it could 
not be denied that, except in 
her unaccountable, almost wilful, 
blindness to her husband’s state, 
Lady Val was just now behaving 
like an angel. 

It seemed impossible that she 
would long be satistied with such 
tame diversions as flower-gather- 
ing, reading, bathing, going out 
for a row in the evening on the 
calm sunset-glittering sea, talking 
to her friends the fisher people, 
to her neighbours in the chalets 
and at the hotel, whose numbers 
increased as the season advanced. 
Neither Roger nor Billy was sur- 
prised when she told them one 
morning that she was going on a 
picnic with some of these people 
to the Rocher Reine des Mers, 
a well-known rock, perhaps an 
hour and a half’s row from the 
coast. 

On this rock, more commonly 
called ‘La Reine,’ there lived a 
solitary fisherman and his wife. 














They had just earth enough about 
their hut to cultivate a patch of 
potatoes, and their two goats fed 
on the rough grass in the niches 


of the rocks. They kept a light 
burning day and night in a small 
chapel on the highest point, where 
there was a sacred image of the 
Virgin Mary. Three times a year 
the curé of La Manchette was 
rowed out to the rock, and said 
Mass in the chapel. The fisher- 
man’s wife was often left alone 
for .days, even weeks, together. 
She was an old hard woman, who 
had lived so long with the sea 
for a companion that she did not 
fear it in its wildest moods, 

Billy looked a little anxious 
when he heard of the proposed 
picnic, and lounged to the win- 
dow to observe the weather. 
There was not a cloud in the sky ; 
the sea was creeping up with the 
softest ripple upon the wide shin- 
ing sand. . 

‘There’s such a glitter about 
it; I don’t feel sure that it will 
last,’ he murmured. ‘ And doesn’t 
that funny look over there mean 
fog ? Suppose you find yourselves 
stranded on that rock, and can’t 
get back again ” 

‘Don’t croak,’ said Valentina. 
‘I see no funny look. It is the 
most lovely day possible. You 
may go if you like. I don’t be- 
lieve it would hurt you.’ 

‘Go in a boat with all those 
French people ! said Billy, with 
a shudder. ‘I value my life too 
much for that. What can have 
put it into their heads ! I thought 
they hated the sea.’ 

‘The De Nérons are fond of it. 
He actually has a yacht, but she 
is at Havre now. And as for the 


Baronne, her angel Hubert is a 
good sailor and rows adorably— 
would you have thought it !—so of 
course she is ready to trust her- 
self and the other children. I 
asked the Bernardins too. 
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little Madame Bernardin, and the 
others are all very good-natured ; 
they will be civil to her for my 
sake. That's all, I think. Of 
course Mr. Miles will come; I 
thought perhaps you would, but 
please yourself, my friend.’ 

*O, I didn’t understand, 
your affair, then? 

* Of course—my idea from the 
beginning. J put it into their 
heads, Did not you really know 
that? How stupid of you! 

‘I'm not inspired, like you,’ 
said Billy rather wearily. 

‘I said last night that I must 
go to La Reine while we were 
here. You need not have been 
inspired to know that I meant it. 
Have you forgotten all Madame 
Leroy told me about the poor 
people who live there, and their 
goats, and the chapel, and the 
crabs, and the limpets, and the 
sea-anemones, and the cave that 
echoes so wonderfully? I have 
settled everything with Madame 
Leroy. She is going to supply 
all the food, it will save trouble. 
And I have engaged old Savarin’s 
two best boats, and steady men 
to row them—considering your 
little anxieties. There it is, you 
see, all arranged—a picnic in the 
English style. What a fuss Mr. 
Miles or you would have made, 
if I had left it all to you!’ 

She turned half round from 
the window, where she was stand- 
ing with her hand in her hus- 
band’s arm, and smiled across the 
room at Roger in a sunny child- 
ish way. He smiled too. 

‘It seems that Billy and I have 
simply to make the best of it,’ he 
said. ‘It will be very jolly, 'm 
sure—only there’s leaving the old 
fellow alone all day. Shall I 
stay with him? Monsieur Hu- 
bert will be only too happy to 
look after you.’ 

‘As well as his mother and 
his little sisters,’ said Valentina. 
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‘ Well, 
you—’ 

She turned her face towards 
Billy, looking at him, as it seemed, 
rather thoughtfully. But per- 
haps she was only preoccupied 
with her picnic. 

‘I want him! I don’t want 
him,’ said he hurriedly. ‘On 
the contrary, unless he goes with 
you, I won’t let you go at all.’ 

‘Que tu es béte!’ said Valen- 
tina, lifting her eyebrows, as he 
moved slowly away from the win- 
dow, and sank into a chair with 
a long painful breath like a sigh. 
‘Well,’ she said, turning to Roger, 
without any more notice of Billy’s 
unusual protest, ‘you will be 
ready at half-past three. We 
shall start soon after that. We 
shall dine of course on the rock, 
in the open air.’ 

‘What time do you mean to 
be back ? said Roger. 

‘I don’t know. Nine—ten— 
when I am tired of it.’ 

She went to the door, opened 
it, and walked out. Then, after 
a moment’s pause, she came back 
again. 

‘ My dear friends, it struck me 
yesterday that this place was too 
dull, after all. One cannot live 
without a little distraction. If 
this picnic had not occurred to 
me, I don’t think I could have 
stayed here more than two days 
longer.’ 

She did not wait to hear any 
remarks in answer to this, but 
went out and shut the door after 
her. 

The young men said nothing 
when she was gone. Roger was 
reading ; his eyes continued to be 
fixed upon his book. Billy, from 
the depths of his chair, stared 
with rather troubled eyes at the 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE ROCK. 


Lapy VaLentina’s guests, with 
the population of La Manchette 
looking on, assembled in the 
afternoon on the shelving shingle 
where the boats were launched. 
The faithful Roger had been there 
for an hour, seeing that all her 
ladyship’s orders were carried out. 
He was not quite without anxiety, 
for there was a slight haze brood- 
ing over the sea, though the sun 
still shone gloriously. He fancied 
that he heard the word ‘ brouil- 
lard’ mutteted among the people 
who were standing by, but when 
he asked old Savarin, the man of 
long experience, from whom the 
boats were hired, the answer was 
encouraging. It was only heat, 
Savarin said; it would be quite 
clear at sunset, and monsieur 
knew that it was a full moon. 
There was no danger that he 
could see. 

Madame Leroy, in her quilled 
cap and great white apron, was 
on the beach, superintending the . 
packing of provisions. She was 
full of jokes. ‘Dame! these 
English They thought their 
dinner would taste better, she 
supposed, from being eaten on a 
rock in the middle of the sea. 
As for herself, she was only thank- 
ful that milady had not insisted 
on her coming, as well as that 
poor little Jacques, who was dying 
of terror. Dame! his hands 
would shake so that all the plates 
and glasses would be broken. 

Jacques, her lively waiter, laugh- 
ed and put a bold face upon it. 
He was to cross in the provision- 
boat with the rest of the servants, 
Aurélie and Laurette, Lucy’s 
French successor, Monsieur de 
Néron’s valet, the Baronne de 
Champy’s bonne and two younger 
children. 

In the other boat, which put 

















off first, were Lady Valentina in 
the highest spirits, her grave 
watchful squire, the Vicomte and 
Vicomtesse de Néron—a slim dark 
young couple, in love with each 
other and with ‘ Lady Valentine’ 
—the fat agreeable Baronne de 
Champy, her handsome son Hu- 
bert, just escaped from college, 
the large benevolent bourgeois M. 
Bernardin, and his quiet smiling 
little wife. 

This was the party, who were 
rowed by two stout bronzed Nor- 
mans, Savarin’s son and his ne- 
phew, over a sea that hardly 
heaved beneath them, and under 
a sun that made white umbrellas 
a mockery, towards the rock away 
on the hazy summer horizon. 

The other boat followed in their 
wake, some yards behind thém; 
their glittering track lingered long 
on the smooth sea. The cliffs of 
La Manchette receded fast. Ex- 
cept for one or two distant sails, 
the boats with their laughing 
freight were alone upon the sea. 

Roger, not being obliged to 
exert himself to amuse his com- 
panions, who were chattering, led 
by Madame de Champy with a 
lively gaiety that might Have con- 
quered a misanthrope, let his eyes 
travel across the water towards 
the rock, standing up higher and 
clearer from the sea with every 
stroke of the oars. It was a 
brown rock, with one high pinna- 
cle, where he supposed the chapel 
stood. The light caught the 
wings of the seagulls, as they 
flapped about it. He thought, if 
it had been a few weeks earlier, 
he might have been ordered to 
climb for eggs, and was amused 
with wondering which would have 
been the most active in that 
way, himself or young Hubert de 
Champy, whose dark eyes full of 
admiring devotion were fixed on 
Valentina. Hubert seemed to 
him young and weak, both men- 
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tally and physically. He thought 
he mightsafely back himself for the 
climbing, but was not altogether 
sorry that the season was past. 

Roger was in a strangely moral- 
ising mood that afternoon. As 
they approached the rock, passing 
swiftly and lightly over the sea, 
he thought of a boat full of souls, 
with an angel on the prow, coming 
like an early sunbeam over the 
water to a great rock, far higher 
than this one, though it might 
proudly call itself the Reine des 
Mers. Valentina was all in white : 
if she was to go forward and stand 
in the bows, and hold up her white 
umbrella—but there the compari- 
son became grotesque, and Roger 
smiled under his moustache, and 
put up his hand to stroke it and 
hide this foolishness, and thought 
old Cato with his venerable beard, 
who ought by rights to be waiting 
for them on the shore yonder, 
would reprove him as a very idle 
and irreverent soul. 

All these thoughts fled as they 
touched the strip of shingle where 
they were to land. The other 
boat ran in beside them; there 
was a great confusion and talking 
and laughing. The fisherman’s 
wife, in her hut above, looked out 
of her door in consternation. 

Roger was on shore first; he 
gave Valentina his hand, and 
helped her out, saying with a 
smile, ‘How do you like your 
desert island ? 

She looked round, looked up in 
his face, and drew her shoulders 
together with the slightest shiver. 

*I never envied Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ she said. ‘ There, give your 
hand to Madame de Champy. I 
am going to speak to that good 
woman, I want her to cook some 
potatoes for our dinner. I shall 
show her how to boil them Eng- 
lish fashion.’ 

‘You seem to have taken an 
English craze,’ said Roger. ‘ You 
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had better let me settle that. I 
know how to boil potatoes, and 
you probably don’t.’ 

‘Attend to your business, sir,’ 
answered Lady Val as she walked 
away. 

While he helped the ladies 
out, and ordered the servants, and 
answered fifty questions, Roger 
was able to watch her on her way 
to the hut, and also to notice 
what this side of the rock was 
like in its main features. Above 
the shingly beach there was a sort 
of little table-land covered with 
rough grass, above which the dark 
bare rock rose in two or three 
wide ledges, before it towered up 
like an irregular lengthened pyra- 
mid. Long spurs ran out into the 
sea on each side of the little bay 
where they had landed. The sea 
was even now splashing over 
them ; at high tide they would be 
completely covered with water, 
and then Roger guessed that 
landing here would be a matter of 
some difficulty. He could not see 
that there was any other landing- 
place ; to the right and left the 
rock descended a sheer cliff into 
the water. He asked young 
Savarin how it was on the other 
side, and was told ‘ very danger- 
ous.’ Roger, with no doubt of 
the fisherman’s courage and ex- 
perience, thought that he would 
see for himself. 

‘And where is the cave?’ he 
said to Savarin. 

‘On the other side, monsieur. 
One can enter at low tide. This 
evening, yes, if these ladies and 
gentlemen wish it. We have 
brought candles—it is very curi- 
ous, They say it runs down to 
the middle of the earth.’ 

‘ Ah, that is the way Virgil and 
Dante came up, then,’ thought 
Roger, with a sudden return to 
his former fancy. 

‘ Pardon, monsieur? said Ma- 
dame de Champy graciously. 


Roger supposed he must have 
spoken. 

‘It was only, madame, that this 
rock reminded me of the Mount 
of Purgatory,’ he said, rather con- 
fused. 

‘Is it possible! To me it is 
more like Paradise. You pay us 
a bad compliment, monsieur. And 
I fancied—surely you do not be- 
lieve in Purgatory ? 

‘No—yes, madame, in that 
Purgatory,’ said Roger, smiling at 
the muddle, 

Madame de Champy went off 
into a merry little peal of laughter. 
Afterwards she told Madame de 
Néron that ‘ce dréle de grand 
Anglais’ was the most amusing 
part of the whole picnic. Per- 
haps the truth was that she found 
the picnic on the whole less amus- 
ing than she expected. Her gift 
was for conversation ; her gown 
and boots were little fitted for 
scrambling over rocks; the climb 
to the chapel, which she thought 
it her duty to undertake, put 
her sadly‘out of breath. Find- 
ing herself so much less active 
than the rest, she contented her- 
self with the society of her two 
little girls and Monsieur and 
Madame Bernardin. These two 
people also found themselves a 
little out of their element. They 
were not very sorry to sit down 
with Madame la Baronne on 
shawls spread on a rock, near the 
level place where they were to 
dine by and by, and to listen to 
her lively talk, for her spirits were 
not in any way visibly affected, 
and her condescension was charm- 
ing. Meanwhile, Lady Valentina 
had not found the fisherman’s 
wife very easy to manage. She 
had no potatoes to spare, she was 
not to be tempted by money, she 
looked with horror on the in- 
vaders of her island. If she had 
dared she would have refused 
everything, even water from the 
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spring which trickled fresh and 
sweet from the rock close to her 
walls, but the servants helped 
themselves to that without asking 
her. She was not an attractive 
object, dressed in brown rags, 
with bare legs stuck into her 
sabots, and a thick thatch of gray 
hair over her dark wiry little face. 
She set her teeth together, and, 
with her two strong fists clenched, 
answered the English lady in sul- 
len monosyllables. 

Valentina presently gave up ia 
despair, shrugged her shoulders, 
and came back to the beach. 

‘Why, Pierre,’ she said to one 
of the boatmen, ‘they told me 
that little Mére Grimaut was so 
good and religious, and always 
kept a light burning in the chapel 
up there, to warn ships off the 
rock. To me she isa little savage. 
Living alone does not sweeten the 
temper, it appears.’ 

‘Well, no, madame,’ said Pierre, 
laughing. ‘I assure madame that 
the Mére Grimaut is a good little 
woman—she has saved lives—v'la! 
But she has the temper ofa demon.’ 

Another scrimmage took place 
when Jacques the waiter was sent 
to ask Mére Grimaut for the key 
of the chapel, which she kept 
hanging up on her cottage wall. 
No, she utterly refused to give it 
to him. Nobody entered the 


chapel, she said, except herself, - 


her husband, and Monsieur le 
Curé. She was not going to give 
the key to a heretic English wo- 
man, who had no business on our 
Lady's sacred rock at all. All 
this and a few more ‘injures’ 
sent poor Jacques back discom- 
fited to her ladyship, who only 
laughed, and said, ‘The chapel 
has a good guardian, certainly. I 
wish 1 had thought of asking M. 
le Curé to come with us.’ 

Little Madame de Néron was 
much distressed. She had been 
to Lourdes, and other smaller 
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pilgrimages, and this picnic had 
presented itself to her mind in 
the light of something of the same 
nature. Now, by the narrowness 
and ill-nature of the old fisher- 
woman, to be deprived of the 
privilege of saying a prayer at the 
shrine of Marie Reine des Mers 
was very trying, and she could 
not feel that she deserved it. She 
was too well-bred to complain 
much, however, and cheerfully 
joined the others in their climb 
up to the point where the chapel 
stood. On a clear day, looking 
over the sea, they could have seen 
every house in La Manchette, 
even the trees, and sometimes the 
figures moving on the sea-wall ; 
but this afternoon there was a 
certain haziness, the land looked 
dim and distant, and it was quite 
possible to understand being alone 
in the middle of the sea. 

They sat down near the door 
of the rugged little stone building, 
battered and worn by storms. 
They were, perhaps, a hundred 
feet above the sea: the ascent 
was very steep, partly by a shelv- 
ing path, partly by rude steps cut 
in the rock. Grimaut’s hut, the 
patch of green near it, the boats, 
the boatmen, and servants moving 
about, all looked small and far 
away. Madame de Champy pant- 
ed and chattered, and found her- 
self in a very droll position. The 
good Bernardins found the scene 
amazingly triste. Madame de 
Néron’s thoughts were in the 
chapel ; she got up and tried to 
peep in at the window, but the 
glass was thick and painted; she 
could see nothing, and sat down 
again with a faint sigh. Her 
husband and young De Champy, 
sitting at Valentina’s feet, began 
to point out the pretty little bays 
and rocks and pools far below 
them, from which the tide was 
now ebbing fast. They evidently 
thought there would be more fan 
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down there than at this point in 
the clouds. 

‘We might catch a few crabs, 
a nice little amusement till din- 
ner, M. de Néron suggested 
smilingly. 

Valentina had been a little pre- 
occupied, gazing over the sea, but 
she now looked at him and assented 
charmingly. 

* What do you think of descend- 
ing, madame ?’ she said to Madame 
de Champy. 

‘ Dear madame, I find it ravish- 
ing here; so new, so fresh, so 
vast,’ stretching out her hands. 
‘But yes, I will descend with 
pleasure, and I and my little 
children will repose on the grass 
down there—not too near that 
terrible hermit—while you and 
your other friends catch crabs. 
I should be afraid of slipping on 
the rocks. Iam no longer quite 
so agile—’ 

After this they all scrambled 
down again, Valentina taking 
Roger’s hand. There was really 
some danger of slipping, and a 
false step would have been serious. 

‘I think poor little mother 
Grimaut has some excuse for her 
savageness,’ Valentina said to 
Roger, as they went down. ‘The 
loneliness is quite awful, even 
with all these noisy people. What 
must it be to hear nothing but 
the sea and a goat bleating now 
and then ? 


**© Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place!” 


Are those your sentiments? said 
Roger. 

‘Exactly. I never professed 
to be a sage, and I never saw any 
charm in being alone. I think I 
should soon go mad. O, I hope 
it will never be my fate to live 
alone! But lcouldn’t—I wouldn’t!’ 

‘Take care—gently—this is an 
awkward corner. Wouldn’t it be 
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better to live alone than with com- 
panions one did not like ? 

‘No, no, I think not. I must 
have human creatures. Many of 
them are horrid, certainly, but 
they give one something to think 
about. Anything would be better 
than loneliness.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you,’ said 
Roger. 

‘I daresay not; you are a sage. 
You would live in that hut for a 
year, like Mére Grimaut, and per- 
haps keep your temper.’ 

‘It would be a curious experi- 
ence. But Mére Grimaut has not 
the excuse for savageness that I 
should have. Her good man may 
drop in at any moment. Hers is 
not hopeless loneliness.’ 

‘Poor Grimaut! I am sorry 
for him—unless he is like his 
wife,’ laughed Valentina. 

After this the party was divided 
till dinner-time. Valentina and 
her more active friends, leaving 
Madame de Champy to entertain 
the Bernardins, went to amuse 
themselves among the rocks on 
the other side. The tide was ebb- 
ing fast, leaving a bank of shingle 
and wet sand, with rocks running 
out everywhere, and all the little 
pools among them glistening. 
These grown-up children ran about 
and scrambled, wetted their feet, 
picked up shells, tried vainly to 
catch the little crabs that scuttled 
away from them. Valentina was 
the merriest of them all; her 
ringing laugh made Roger feel 
happy, though he wished that 
Billy could hear it too—poor Billy, 
spending the long hot hours as 
best he might, till it was time to 
look out for their return ! 

About half-past six dinner was 
ready. They were all tired and 
hungry ; they came laughing and 
hurrying back to their open-air 
dining-room near the boats, where 
Jacques and the others had laid 
the dinner artistically. Roger had 
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to act as host. He did not re- 
member a more agreeable dinner, 
for everybody was in the best of 
humours. Jokes and compliments 
were flying round, and Valentina 
seemed to enjoy them all as she 
sat leaning against a corner of rock, 
waited on devotedly by Hubertand 
M. de Néron, smiling on her guests, 
but hardly eating anything, and 
evidently impatient to finish off 
this ceremony and run away to 
explore the cave. That, she con- 
fided to Hubert, would be the 
crowning piece of fun. She meant 
to spend the rest of the evening 
there, and not to come out till 
she knew it thoroughly, and had 
tried the echo in every corner 
of it. 

‘ But there is the tide, madame. 
It is impossible to stay so very 
long,’ said Hubert, opening his 
eyes. 

* Impossible for you, monsieur, 
very likely. But not for me and 
my friend there,’ with a little wave 


of her hand towards Roger. ‘ We 
are English, you see, and can 


swim. Did not you know that 
all English babies can swim ? 

‘No, madame, I did not know 
that. But I know that all Eng- 
lish ladies are born without fear.’ 

‘Very well. For that pretty 
speech I invite you to stay in 
the cave as long as I do.’ 

‘Madame,’ said the lad, colour- 
ing, and looking in earnest, ‘I 
shall have the honour of follow- 
ing you out of it.’ 

Roger, looking on, thought the 
whole thing would make a pic- 
ture. Isabey might have painted 
it: her profile against the back- 
ground of glittering green sea, the 
handsome dark young face of 
Hubert lifted up to hers, the 
boats and the picturesque boat- 
men on the shore below. 

At last dinner was over, per- 
haps rather too soon for Madame 
de Champy, M. de Néron, and 
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quickly and eagerly. 

‘ Now for the cave !’ she said. 

Nobody must be left behind 
this time. Madame de Champy 
was assured that the walking 
would be perfection—fine hard 
sand—and there could be no possi- 
ble danger. So she accompanied 
the others, confiding to Madame 
Bernardin on the way that she 
detested the wonders of Nature, 
and never had the smallest wish 
to leave daylight and civilisation 
behind. 

There was no path to the mouth 
of the cave, but Pierre Savarin 
guided them down to it. It 
opened with a low arch on the 
sea, protected by a barrier of rocks 
and stones, which would certain- 
ly have driven the Baronne back 
again, if she had not been care- 
fully helped and supported by 
the ‘grand Anglais.’ Inside, the 
dark wet walls rose almost imme- 
diately to a great height, and a 
trembling green light, shining 
softly in, showed a wonderful 
tapestry, below of seaweeds, above 
of delicate rare fern. There was 
a low music of trickling water, 
where in a far corner a tiny water- 
fall came gently dripping and 
running from the rock above, 
and here the fern grew most 
luxuriantly, its fine lace catching 
the silver drops as they fell. 
Beyond this the cave made a 
sudden turn, and became almost 
entirely dark. The boatmen light- 
ed their candles, and walked on 
first through a succession of small 
halls, wet and salt-smelling. They 
shouted, and echo after echo came 
back to them from a seemingly 
endless number of hollow places 
like these. Presently they could 
go no farther; they were on the 
edge of a deep hole, supposed by 
tradition to go down to the mid- 
dle of the earth. As, however, 
they could plainly. hear the sea- 
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water washing in it not many feet 
below, it seemed as if the journey 
down would not be a dry one. 

‘Here is an opportunity for 
any one who is tired of life,’ said 
M. de Néron cheerfully. ‘I 
really cannot see—has any one 
taken advantage of it yet? 

No one laughed or spoke: the 
silence of the next few moments 
was terrifying, as they all stood 
on the edge of this black hole. At 
last Madame de Champy gave a 
little hysterical screech. 

‘ For heaven's sake, my friends, 
do not let us stand here any longer. 
Some one will certainly commit 
suicide. I feel ~half inclined to 
do it myself. Monsieur, I implore 
you |’ 

This was addressed to Roger 
Miles, but he was not near enough 
to respond. A moment before, 
Valentina had suddenly put her 
hand on his arm; he could feel 
that she was trembling violently. 

‘Take me away from here,’ she 


whispered, so low that no one 
else heard her. 
Seeing them move off, young 


Savarin hurried forward, and 
guided them back to the less 
gloomy part of the cave. It 
seemed quite brilliantly cheerful 
by contrast with the hole of 
Erebus that they had just left. 
Here even Madame de Champy 
recovered her courage and spirits, 
and they all spent a long time 
collecting wonderful specimens of 
seaweed, ferns, and shells, There 
was no hurry to leave the cave, 
for the tide would not be high 
enough for them to leave the 
island for another hour. When 
the cave itself became dangerous, 
they were to be warned by a shout 
‘from the entrance. 

Roger had full confidence in 
the knowledge and faithfulness 
of the men outside, but yet he 
did not trust to them so far as to 
allow himself to be careless or 
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forgetful. With no disrespect to 
the French gentlemen, he felt that 
the responsibility of the party’s 
safety rested on him. Thus he 
was quite aware of what none of 
the others noticed—that the cave 
was changing in its atmosphere, 
growing both cold and dark un- 
naturally soon. 

He knewsomething about ferns, 
and was much interested in clam- 
bering on the slippery rocks, and 
gathering the best specimens for 
Valentina. 

She was a little surprised when 
he suddenly deserted her, and 
hurried away without any excuse 
to the mouth of the cave. He 
had seen one of the men there 
beckoning to him. 

He stepped out under the arch 
into what should have been the 
sunset light of a summer’s even- 
ing. He found himself wrapped 
in a thick creeping vapour, and 
could not even see the rocks 
above him, or the sea beyond. A 
sea-fog, unexpected, unaccount- 
able, had descended like a great 
shroud, shutting out land, and 
sea, and sky. 

‘What does this mean? said 
Roger quickly. 

‘ Well, monsieur, it means that 
nobody will row from La Reine 
to La Manchette in a fog. The 
landing is too dangerous.’ 

‘ When do these fogs clear off ? 

‘ Not till morning, generally.’ 

‘ What ! stay here all night ? 

‘C'est ca, monsieur.’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
IN A FOG. 


Rocer went quietly back to 
Lady Valentina, and told her the 
predicament they were in. At 
first she laughed, and said, ‘ What 
fun!’ Then she made a grave 
face, looking at her various guests, 
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who were amusing themselves 
without a thought of any such 
tragic ending to their day. She 
lifted her eyebrows, shrugged her 
shoulders, and exclaimed, ‘ Really, 
it is rather dreadful! Where will 
all these poor wretches sleep? In 
Mére Grimaut’s hut, do you 
think? What colds they will 
catch! How shall we break it 
to them? Tell me, though, is 
there any one I ought to be angry 
with ? 

‘I. believe not,’ said Roger. 
‘These fogs give no warning. I 
thought it looked hazy this after- 
noon, and asked old Savarin, but 
he said it was only from the 
heat.” 

‘But ought not we to have left 
an hour ago—at least, as soon as 
there was any sign of fog? 

‘Ah, but the low tide, you 
know. I don’t think we could 


have managed it.’ 
‘Poor Madame de Champy! 
A bright idea! let us sleep here 


in the cave.’ 

‘Our last sleep,’ said Roger 
grimly. 

*How disagreeable you are! 
But really this a horrid thing to 
happen. Not much after eight 
now. What shall we do till 
morning ? 

‘We must storm the Grimaut 
castle, and make the best of it.’ 

‘Ah! if we were all philoso- 
phers! But it is a great joke, after 
all. I have often longed for a 
real adventure. Come, let us 
tell the other victims.’ 

But the news was already 
spreading, and when Valentina 
went forward from her confer- 
ence with Roger, she was met by 
screams, exclamations, questions, 
shrieks of laughter which soon 
died away into rather horrified 
murmurings, when she gravely said 
that it was true; she feared her 
picnic on La Reine must prolong 
itself till the next morning. They 
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all hurried to the archway, and 
saw for themselves. M. Bernar- 
din was the most moved. Valen- 
tina had hardly done justice to 
the philosophy of the others, 
especially of Madame de Champy. 
She ovght to have known by 
instinct that when a well-born 
Frenchwoman finds herself in ex- 
tremity, her spirit rises, and her 
gay laughing airs are no pretence, 
but the expression of her native 
courage. Madame de Champy 
was cowardly enough in little 
things. She objected to wetting 
her feet, or finding herself in slip- 
pery places; but now it was she 
who first took in the situation 
and was ready to laugh over it. 
She came forward in a lively 
affectionate manner to Valentina, 
and laid her hands on _ her 
shoulders. 

‘My dear,’ she said, with a 
merry laugh, ‘ allow me to speak 
for us all. We are fatalists, every 
one of us. We know what must 
be, must. We are quite ready to 
stay here till to-morrow morning, 
and to do exactly as we are told. 
My idea would be that we should 
go in a body to that dear little 
Mére Grimaut, and fall on our 
knees to her for shelter. She 
must be human, after all. But, 
dearest lady, I have a better idea 
still. It is that we should all 
make curtsies to the English 
gentleman, your friend, and ask 
him to arrange things for us as 
he thinks best. I have always 
had a deep respect for the Eng- 
lish. At your service, monsieur !’ 

The Baronne turned to Roger 
and made him a low curtsy. 

‘ Madame, I entirely agree with 
you,’ said Valentina. ‘ Your idea 
is excellent. Now, Captain, when 
you have done bowing to these 
ladies, give us your first orders,’ 

‘To begin with, the tide is ris- 
ing, and every one must make 


haste out of the cave,’ said Roger. 
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He had listened very impa- 
tiently to Madame de Champy’s 
speech. ‘This woman would be 
affected if she was dying,’ he 
thought. But her last proposi- 
tion pleased him. He confessed 
to himself that she was not such 
a fool after all. 

It was not a very easy business 
to guide all these land-birds up 
the rocks to the safe level ground 
at the top. Once there, Roger 
left them in a sheltered place, and 
went down himself to consult with 
the boatmen. Then he and Pierre 
Savarin, carrying the few wraps 
the party had brought with them, 
went up to Mére Grimaut’s door 
and knocked there sternly. After 
some delay the little woman open- 
ed it; of course she knew what 
they were come for, and she did 
not receive them at all graciously. 
She knew Pierre, however, and 
could not afford to outrage public 
opinion at La Manchette by re- 
fusing shelter to these unfortu- 
nates. Pierre was a fine-looking 
young man; he joked and per- 
suaded, while Roger stood by with 
an air of quiet determination, 
which perhaps warned Mére Gri- 
maut that resistance would be a 
farce in the end, 

At last she grumbled that here 
were her four walls and her roof. 
They might come inside if they 
chose, but she had nothing else 
for them; no fire or food. Well, 
they could please themselves ; she 
herself had gone through many a 
stormy time with nothing more 
than shelter to keep her alive. 
Having come round so far, the 
little woman retreated hastily, 
kicked off her sabots, and scram- 
bled into her bed, from which 
she peeped fiercely out while the 
English lady and her friends were 
brought in. 

* Listen, Pierre, thou good-for- 
nothing! I will have no men 
here !' she shrieked out suddenly. 


‘ All right, good mother. We 
shall sleep in our boats. We pre- 
fer the fresh air, with thanks for 
your hospitality,’ said Pierre, 
laughing. ‘Ah, a good idea!’ 
and he snatched the chapel key 
from its nail and made off with 
it. 

Mother Grimaut was after him 
like a greyhound ; but she came 
back without her key, only com- 
forted by a promise that none but 
good Catholics should be sheltered 
in the chapel. Pierre was able 
to make this promise honestly, for 
the Englishman had already told 
him that he meant to sleep in the 
open air. After all, but for the 
fog, it was no hardship at this 
time of year. 

Aurélie, Laurette, and Madame 
de Champy’s bonne looked vainly 
round the cottage for any chance 
of comfort for their mistresses. 
Mére Grimaut came hurrying 
back from her pursuit of Pierre, 
glaring at them with her fierce 
little eyes like a wild cat, half- 
dressed, barefooted; she said no- 
thing, but jumped once more into 
bed. Her bed took up a large part 
of the room; there was also a 
chest, which had, no doubt, made 
many a voyage; a rough table 
and bench; some pots and pans 
standing under the wide chimney, 
whose rusty bars gaped dismally. 
The floor was earth, and did not 
look inviting. In the end, the 
ladies curled themselves up as 
best they could on the top of the 
furniture, covered with all the 
cloaks they had. Night seemed 
to have come suddenly: they 
were most of them tired, and very 
soon the first sign of their being 
glad to rest themselves came in a 
musical snore from Madame de 
Champy. 

Roger Miles walked up and 
down for hours before the cottage 
door. The sound of his steady 
footsteps gave a feeling of security 
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to any wakeful ones inside. The 
fog grew thicker and thicker. He 
did not attempt to pace more 
than a certain distance each way. 
Presently he knew that the full 
moon had risen, by the strange 
glimmering whiteness of the mist 
about him. There was light, but he 
could hardly see his hand when 
he stretched it out. Now and 
then a voice or a laugh came to 
his ears from the men on the 
beach below ; and he heard the 
roll and low soft splash of the 
rising tide. A faint yellow quiver 
through the fog showed him 
where the cottage window was. 
Aurélie had set a light in it. 

By this time, if all had gone 
well, they would have landed at 
La Manchette, would have been 
telling their adventures in cheer- 
ful houses, with windows open 
for a breath of cool air, and a 
flood of moonlight, bright and 
safe as day, pouring down on 
the sea, lighting up their track 
past the dangerous rocks off shore. 
And yet whose fault was it? Who 
could have avoided such a fog as 
this, which even the fishermen 
were unprepared for? 

As Roger walked up and down, 
with his hands in his pockets and 
his shoulders slouched a good deal 
under his light tweed coat, he was 
thinking of poor Billy Golding, 
alone in the chalet with the faith- 
ful and desponding Green. Di- 
rectly he saw the fog his thoughts 
had flown to that poor fellow, 
who had seemed a little anxious 
and distressed when they left 
him, asking several times whether 
they would really be back in good 
time, and saying that anyhow he 
should sit up for them. Roger 
wondered rather bitterly whether 
he was the only person in their 
fog-bound party who gave a 
thought to Billy’s disappoint- 
ment. 

Presently he heard the sound 
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of a door being pushed open, and 
saw a dark shadow in the fog, 
moving slowly across the gleam 
from the window. It came closer 
to him ; he stretched out his hand, 
and Lady Valentina’s was instantly 
put into it. 

‘Is this a safe place to stand? 
she said. ‘What an adventure, 
isn’t it? Would you believe that 
some of those women are actually 
asleep ? 

*You can’t sleep, then? said 
Roger. ‘Stand still ; you might 
miss your footing ; there are only 
two or three yards of level ground 
here. It is a little foggy for a 
lady to be out.’ 

‘ That cottage stifles me. How 
funny that Bill should have been 
right, after all—more weatherwise 
than all these sea-people! Won't 
he crow over us!’ 

‘TI am afraid he will be rather 
too anxious to crow,’ said Roger. 

‘O, a little anxiety will do him 
good. He must learn not to be 
nervous; it is a silly trick he has 
got into. I like him to be quiet, 
and take things easily. One can- 
not give in to fancies ; life would 
be a burden,’ 

It seemed to Roger that she 
spoke lightly and _heartlessly. 
Thinking of the poor fellow who 
was watching for her, his indig- 
nation suddenly rose to such a 
pitch that he spoke—said what he 
would have given worlds to recall 
an instant afterwards. 

‘Not even to the fancies of a 
dying man?’ 

She drew back from him with 
a sudden terrible start. He could 
not see her face, but he knew that 
she put up her hands to it. For 
a minute she did not speak, and 
Roger felt an impulse to run away 
from her, to hide himself some- 
where under that thick curtain 
which was drawn all round them. 
But with a brave man this could 
only be the impulse of a moment ; 
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he knew he must stay, and bear 
what he had brought upon him- 
self. He knew all that his words 
had said, and felt that she under- 
stood them as well as he did. He 
had spoken very hardly; his 
voice alone had accused her of 
cruel heartlessness ; and now he 
knew he had been unjust, and 
had gone too far in his accusation. 
She had been blind and thought- 
less, perhaps, poor spoilt girl, but 
only cruel in ignorance. 

‘What do you mean? she said 
at last. ‘It is not true !’ 

Roger could not at once an- 
swer. 

‘Speak to me,’ she said, with 
something of her old imperious- 
ness; but her voice sounded far 
off and strange. 

Roger’s agitation was very 
great; he could hardly trust him- 
self to speak. 

‘Try to forgive me, he said. 
‘You know I would die to save 
you from pain.’ 

‘ Ah, don’t talk about yourself,’ 
were the impatient words that 
chilled Roger’s heart and brought 
him to his senses. ‘Tell me if it 
is true !’ 

‘I am afraid so.’ 

‘How long have you known it ? 

‘Since April.’ 

‘Who told you? 

‘Mrs. Talboys first—the Boat- 
race day, you remember.’ 

* How could she know anything 
about him? Does he know it 
himself? Who says sot Who 
told him ? 

Roger, in a few words, told 
her the truth. She seemed to 
stand thinking for a minute or 
two, with her hand up to her 
head. 

‘ And you were all cruel enough 
not to tell me ! she said. 

‘He thought—he wished to 
spare you,’ said Roger. 

‘ Ah, you said it just now—you 
thought me a heartless fool,’ said 
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Valentina. ‘Do you think I 
would have left hin—’ 

She let herself sink down to 
the ground, and sat there crouched, 
her head bent, and buried in her 
hands. Roger, standing near her 
like a statue, heard long struggling 
sobs, and knew that she was cry- 
ing bitterly. He did not dare 
try to comfort her; and, even if 
he had not been too proud, would 
have found it impossible to justify 
himself. He stood there miser- 
able, waiting for her to recover a 
little, and speak to him again. 
Presently she did speak, but so 
low that he had to stoop to hear 
her. 

‘I don’t care if I am drowned. 
Go down and tell Pierre Savarin 
to get a boat ready. I will go to 
him to-night.’ Rogerdid not an- 
swer instantly. ‘Do you hear 
me ?’ she said. 

‘Yes; but it is too dangerous.’ 

‘ Ah, I am not a coward, at any 
rate.’ 

‘No, you are brave, but you 
must be reasonable too. He will 
not expect to see you to-night. 
Every one will tell him that 
the fog must keep us here till 
morning. He will only be dis- 
appointed ; he will not be anxi- 
ous.’ 

‘ You said just now how anxi- 
ous he would be.’ 

‘That won’t last long; they 
will tell him—old Savarin and 
the rest.’ 

‘He will not sleep to-night,’ 
said Valentina. ‘What have I 
done, I wonder, to be punished 
so? I must go to him!’ 

‘Those young Savarins are 
married men,’ said Roger. ‘ Their 
wives and children are there 
waiting for them. You cannot 
expect them to risk their lives to 
take you back to your husband a 
few hours sooner.’ 

‘Who is heartless now? said 
Valentina. 
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Roger was silent. 

She sat on the ground for a few 
minutes, rocking herself and moan- 
ing. Then she got up, and, with 
trembling uncertain steps, moved 
back towards the cottage. Roger 
moved too, following her cautious- 
ly. She did not go into the cot- 
tage, but close by the door let 
herself fall again on the ground, 
leaning her head against the rug- 
ged stones of the wall. Roger 
stood by for a long time ; she did 
not move or cry or speak. He 
fancied that he had seen or felt 
her shawl upon the ground where 
they had been standing. After a 
little noiseless groping he found 
it, and, coming gently near, spread 
it over her. 

The summer night was short 
enough; but perhaps he had 
never known a longer one. Those 
seemed endless hours, through 
which he paced up and down in 
the white moonlight fog, keeping 
guard over her. At last there 
came the sweet trembling of dawn 
in the east, and presently, before 
the rising sun, that great curtain 
of mist rolled away. Valentina 
rose up without speaking, drew 
her shawl round her, shivering, 
and went into the cottage. 

Roger, looking over the wide 
rippling sea, glorious in its morn- 
ing beauty, the sunward side of 
every wave glittering rosy gold, 
thought once more of Dante’s 
Mount of Purgatory, and was in- 
clined to envy some of the souls 
there. They had left earthly 
troubles behind, at any rate. They 
were not misunderstood any more, 
and did not wound or offend. the 
fellow-souls they loved best. They 
could sing their morning hymn 
without a dead weight at their 
hearts, made up of the troubles of 
the past night with those of the 
day to come, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
VISIEUX. 


Wiratn four-and-twenty hours 
of that sunrise, the bright waters 
of the Channel, the chalet at La 
Manchette, the Rocher Reine des 
Mers, the dark smiling face of 
Madame de Champy, all the other 
gay French friends who had joined 
in Lady Valentina’s picnic, were 
like places and figures in a dream 
to her and her two companions. 

Early in the morning of the next 
day, Roger Miles found himself 
walking with long strides through 
the streets of an inland town, on his 
way to hunt up acertain M. Perrin, 
who was said to be the cleverest 
doctor in the place. After two such 
tiring days and sleepless nights, 
bodily fatigue joined with the 
acutest distress of mind, even a 
strong young man like Roger 
might be excused if he felt vague 
and strange, and had a sensation 
of moving like a ghost among the 
cheerful market-people who were 
clattering through the streets of 
Visieux, and arranging their stalls 
in the great square Place before 
the Cathedral. 

Lady Valentina had landed 
from her picnic with a resolution, 
and no one could venture to in- 
terfere with its being carried out. 
She was determined to take her 
husband away at once to Paris, 
to consult the celebrated Dr. 
Mortain, who had attended her 
mother, Lady Weston, in her last 
illness. There should not be a 
moment’s delay. The long jour- 
ney to Paris must be made in two 
stages, so they should telegraph 
to a town on the route, much 
further on than Visieux. Aurélie 
and Laurette were to stay behind 
to pack and follow them with the 
luggage. The plan was all arranged 
in Valentina’s head before she re- 
joined her husband. The state 
in which she found him made her 
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still more resolved. Billy, after a 
sleepless and wretched night, met 
them on the beach in the morn- 
ing, wrapped up, leaning heavily 
on Green, and looking painfully 
ill, though his eyes were bright 
and his cheeks red. Valentina, 
to his great surprise, sprang to 
him from the boat, took no more 
notice of her guests, but made 
him take her arm instead of 
Green’s, and led him tenderly 
back to the chalet. On the way 
she gently reproached him for 
not letting her know how ill he 
was, aud told him her plan, which 
he was too weak to resist effec- 
tually. 

‘My dear girl, don’t fuss your- 
self,’ said Billy. ‘ What did Miles 
let it out for? You had much 
better let me stay here quietly ; 
there’s nothing to be done.’ 

*I don’t believe one word of 
it,’ declared Valentina. ‘ Foreign 
doctors are much cleverer than 
English ones. We will start for 
Paris, my dear Bill, this very day. 
Do you think I am going to give 
in like that to a horrid sneaking 
iliness ! I shall have no peace 
till Mortain has seen you. You 
have no idea how many people he 
has cured,’ 

‘Well, as you please,’ said 
Billy. He was touched and as- 
tonished by her eagerness, and 
presently he added, very low, for 
talking was painful to him, ‘Per- 
haps it was a pity not to tell you 

_ before. Miles said so; but you 
understand my reasons.’ 

*‘O yes, I understand. Mr. 
Miles hates me, he thinks I am a 
brute, but you don’t ; you know 
me better.’ 

‘ What on earth do you mean?’ 
said Billy feebly, but they had 
to mount the steep incline of the 
chalet garden, and he was too ill 
and weary to stand up for his 
friend. 

Afterwards Green came to Ro- 


ger and told him that his master 
was in great pain ; there was some 
new mischief going on, he was 
sure, and in his opinion the jour- 
ney was madness. Roger felt that 
he could not appeal to Valentina, 
who had neither looked at him 
nor spoken to him since the night 
before. He went to Billy, who 
was lying with his eyes shut, and 
his face contracted with pain, and 
asked him whether he really 
wished to start that day. 

‘Yes,’ murmured Billy, ‘she is 
right, you know; the sooner the 
better. Must see that doctor; 
can’t stand this. Did you ever 
have a knife going right into you, 
every time you draw a breath? 

Roger went away with worse 
doubts than ever; but he had no 
authority, and could not say to 
either of these poor foolish people, 
* You shall not go.’ 

So, early in the hot afternoon, 
they left La Manchette behind 
them. As they drove up the long 
open hill leading inland, Roger 
looked back at the bright little 
place, with the shining sea and 
that rock standing up a dark point 
on the horizon. He hoped that 
he might never in his life see La 
Manchette again. 

The miserable journey soon 
came to an end. Towards even- 
ing Billy began to wander in his 
talk; he was feverish and suffer- 
ing terrible pain. Roger sat at 
the other end of the carriage, 
leaving him to Valentina, who 
held his hand and laid her wet 
handkerchief on his burning fore- 
head, soothing him as well as she 
knew how. 

At last, when with a louder 
moan he threw himself away from 
her into the corner, Valentina 
turned and looked at Roger. 

She was pale and tearful; her 
whole look was that of a fright- 
ened bewildered child. 

‘What shall I dof? Her lips 
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formed the words, and Roger 
caught them without hearing 
them. 

‘We shall be at Visieux di- 
rectly ; better stop there for the 
night,’ he said. ‘I'll telegraph to 
Aurélie.’ 

So, before night they were 
established at the Hotel Henri 
Quatre, a great white house with 
many shutters, in one of the quiet 
streets of the old cathedral town. 
From the pavement before the 
house you looked down into a 
mysterious kitchen, where laugh- 
ing faces stared up out of the 
darkness, and cooks with white 
caps were bustling about. Pass- 
ing the entrance to this cave of 
cookery, one came on the right to 
a highly-polished little salon, with 
white muslin curtains and astuffed 
bird or two ; then came the gloomy 
little office where a dark-browed 
madame presided, and cracked 
jokes with her gentleman pension- 
naires. Beyond that was a fine 
broad staircase, which any an- 
cient mansion might have been 
proud of, paved, as well as the 
passage and rooms up-stairs, with 
dark red octagonal tiles. Beyond 
again came the dining-room, a 
fine large panelled room with a 
handsome parquet floor, where, 
just as the English people arrived, 
some commercial - looking men 
were at dinner, talking politics, 
with a good deal of excitement. 
They were waited on by a placid 
woman, with a face like a nun, 
and a splendid young gargon with 
a fair moustache. This latter was 
summoned by madame, and flew 
from his dinner duties to show 
the new guests theirrooms. There 
was a hush of surprise and inter- 
est in the house,a sudden gather- 
ing of a little crowd in the en- 
trance and at the doors, as Billy 
Golding, too ill to walk, was car- 
ried in by Roger and Green, and 
up-stairs to the best room in the 


hotel, comfortless enough, with its 
tiles and marble and great wide 
windows opening on the narrow 
street. Lady Valentina followed 
her husband, talking very fast to 
the mistress of the hotel, telling 
her that they were going on to 
Paris next day, that her maids 
would arrive by the train at nine 
o’clock that night; but, in the 
mean time, the femme de chambre 
must wait upon her; that she 
would want one, two, three, four, 
five rooms for herself and party. 
Madame was most civil and obse- 
quious. From the glimpse she 
had of the sick gentleman, she 
was not thunderstruck when the 
gargon came down and laughed 
at the idea of Paris. 

‘ Paris, bah! Ce pauvre mon- 
sieur will make no more journeys, 
except to the cimetiére.’ 

There happened to be one of 
the Visieux doctors dining at the 
hotel that evening. Madame 
told Roger this when he came 
down-stairs, and he ran up again 
to tell Lady Valentina. But she 
sent him out a message that she 
would have nothing to do with 
the Visieux doctors. Marie, the 
gentle femme de chambre, had 
already proposed one or two 
simple remedies. She was charm- 
ing, and for the present Valentina 
wanted nobody else. In the 
morning, if Billy was no better, 
they could telegraph to Paris for 
Mortain. 

In the morning poor Billy was 
so much worse that Roger only 
regretted he had not taken the 
matter into his own hands, and 
telegraphed for Dr. Mortain the 
night before. Green had called 
him very early, saying that Lady 
Valentina had gone to lie down, 
quite worn out, and that he would 
himself be very thankful to Mr. 
Miles if he would sit with his 
master for an hour ortwo. He 
had been very feverish all night, 
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Green said, suffering greatly, but 
now he was quieter. 

Roger soon saw that the quiet- 
ness was only exhaustion after 
pain. Billy was not asleep, though 
he lay with his eyes shut. He 
was breathing hard and painfully. 
After atime he opened his hollow 
blue eyes, and looked at Roger. 

‘Is any one else there? he said 
in a whisper. 

*No; we are alone.’ 

‘This is jolly, isn’t it; they 
said I might last till next spring, 
if I laid up and took care. Well, 
it is all my own fault. All up 
now, Miles ; don’t you think so?’ 

Roger tried to speak hopefully, 
but it was an effort, with Billy’s 
face before him. 

‘Mortain is very clever, I sup- 
pose,’ he said. ‘Iam to telegraph 
to him by and by.’ 

‘ What’s the use of that? Roger, 
you are not angry with Val, are 
you? 

‘No, old fellow—with myself.’ 

Roger was strangely touched 
by hearing his Christian name. 
Long ago, in their college-days, 
Billy used to use it sometimes in 
a boyish affectionate way. Since 
then it seemed to have quite 
dropped out of use. 

* She thinks you are, I believe,’ 
said Billy. ‘ But she has no one 
but you. You will have to do 
everything for her.’ 

‘Tll undertake anything you 
wish.’ 

‘I don’t wish—I can’t think— 
I must leave it to you. Only I 
think it will be a good thing if 
she can make up with Julia.’ 

There was a long pause. Out- 
side, sabots began clattering along 
the street in the clear pale light 
of early morning ; some church- 
bells began to ring; the Norman 
town was waking early, as its 
custom was. 

Then Billy asked his friend to 
open the shutters, and let the 


light in. He went on whispering 
while it was done. Roger caught 
the last words, ‘ And, behold, it 
was very good.’ 

‘What was very good? said 
Roger. 

‘The light,’ Billy murmured. 
‘Some people like darkness best ! 
I'll tell you what; if I had lived, 
things would have been different. 
I’ve tried to be good to her, that’s 
all—for the rest—it is no use 
talking about it now.’ 

In looking back to the sad 
story of those days, Roger always 
remembered that morning with a 
certain degree of pleasure. 

Valentina came in presently, 
pale and cold, and looking most 
strangely unlike herself. She 
bent over Billy, and told him that 
Marie had been telling her of a 
very clever doctor in Visieux, 
M. Perrin; should he come, as 
Dr. Mortain could not arrive for 
a few hours ? 

‘ As you like, dear,’ Billy whis- 
pered; and Valentina, turning 
very haughtily and coldly to Roger, 
asked him to be good enough to 
send for M. Perrin. 

He went down-stairs, got the 
doctor’s address from Marie, and 
walked off himself to fetch him. 

In Roger’s state of mind, it is 
no wonder if the gay morning 
pictures of the old town were lost 
on him; the dark shadows and 
bright lights in those narrow 
streets of nodding wooden houses, 
the women already beginning to 
wash on stone steps leading down 
to the quiet water that crept un- 
der little bridges between the 
houses here and there, the carts 
with great white horses coming 
in from the country, the old 
cathedral on the slope, looking 
down from its broad flight of 
stone steps on all the market bustle 
below. The Englishman walked 
on dreamily and gravely through 
all the life of Visieux. He was 
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thinking of a young man’s life, 
passing away in the old room at 
the inn—saddest of fates, to die in 
a foreign country. But sadder 
still, perhaps, for the beautiful 
young woman who would be left 
alone by this death, without one 
person in the world—so strangely 
had circumstances treated her— 
that she could call her friend. 

M. Perrin lived away on the 
boulevard in a smart house with 
a garden full of shrubs coming 
down to the river. News of the 
sick Englishman had already 
reached his ears, and he was ready 
and delighted to go with Roger. 
It seemed the quickest way to 
walk off at once, and, on their 
way through the town, the dark 
eager little man asked Roger a 
thousand questions ; the dryness 
of most of the answers did not 
discourage him. He was of opin- 
ion that Roger’s friend must be 
very ill; that the journey yester- 
day had probably been madness, 
accelerating all the worst symp- 
toms. 

When they reached the hotel, 
Roger took him up to the sick 
man’s door, and went into his 
own room and stood there at the 
window. He stared at the oppo- 
site house, and afterwards remem- 
bered all its quaint features. 
Above the ground-floor there were 
two stories and a garret. The 
dormer windows of the garret, 
with their black wooden eaves 
projecting, were dark and empty. 
The two square windows below 
were also wide open; they did 
not look as if they were ever 
shet. But in them some scarlet 
geraniums were shining out against 
the blackness, and an old woman’s 
cap might be seen moving in the 
dim interior; presently she came 
and leaned out over her flowers, 
turning her yellow withered face 
up and down the street. The 
room below her seemed to be in- 





habited by a family. Roger could 
see straight into it. There was a 
baby in a cradle, and a little boy 
with a shaven head, and an un- 
tidy woman, who was also con- 
stantly hanging herself out of the 
window to stare at her neighbours, 
and who stared for some minutes 
with great interest at Roger him- 
self. Perhaps these were the 
blacksmith’s wife and children ; 
for the ground-floor was a black- 
smith’s shop, where the forge was 
already glowing, and two men 
were moving about in the red 
light of it, and chattering with 
another man, with a great whip 
in his hand, who led up a tall 
white horse to be shod. 

Roger gazed at these different 
scraps of Visieux life without 
seeing them, till all the faces in 
the house opposite were turned 
up the street, and a sound of many 
feet and many voices approaching 
roused him from his dreams. A 
solemn chanting filled the air, 
and flowed in at the window. 
Down the street came a funeral 
procession, headed by a banner, 
crucifix, and candles, choristers 
and priests singing as they walked. 
After the coffin came a long line 
of men and women in black, walk- 
ing two and two. The chanting 
went on in low monotonous music, 
To Roger it seemed all only natu- 
ral: most people would have felt 
a chill in the bright summer 
morning. 

And then, from the old church 
at the end of the street, four deep- 
toned bells suddenly began to 
chime. The third and highest 
note dwelt a little longer than the 
rest upon the ear, with a sound 
unequalled in its pathetic sadness. 
That funeral chime was like the 
dirge of hope and youth and love 
and all that makes this life worth 
living. Perhaps the dead man 
they were carrying to his long 
home may not have been so sorry 





to find himself there ; but those 
bells, in their mournful cadence, 
had a wider meaning than grief 
for him. To Roger, as if he was 
not sad enough already, they 
brought that sadness which for- 
tunately does not often visit mor- 
tals, the feeling of helplessness to 
stay the flying days, the realisa- 
tion for one moment of the mys- 
tery in which one lives, the quick 
passing of one’s self, whatever 
that may be, and all it cares for. 

The chime was soon over, the pro- 
cession had passed on to thechurch, 
and Roger, hearing Dr. Perrin 
come out of Billy’s room, went 
out to meet him in the corridor. 
The little doctor shook his head. 
He said that things had gone too 
far; he muttered something about 
neglect, but, under Roger's stern 
eyes, seemed afraid to say too 
much. He said that Dr. Mortain 
could do nothing ; the poor gen- 
tleman’s sufferings might be sooth- 
ed a little, but that was all. 
However, if they chose to send 
for Dr. Mortain, he would be 
happy to consult with him. 

He asked whether this poor M. 
Golding and his wife had any 
friends they would wish to send 
for ; if so, the less delay the better ; 
he himself thought that a few 
days would see the end. 

‘I conclude that he is rich: 
has he made his will? asked M. 
Perrin curiously. ‘I know you 
English think so much of your 
wills, and very eccentric ones you 
sometimes make, my dear mon- 
sieur.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Roger, ‘ he has made 
his will, and you will be glad to 
hear that it is not eccentric.’ 

‘In madame’s favour, I hope,’ 
said M. Perrin. ‘ What a beauti- 
ful woman |’ 

Roger did not enlighten him ; 
but M. Perrin drew his own con- 
clusion, and went all over Visieux 
talking of the poor little English- 
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man, wondering how his beautiful 
young wife came to marry him, 
and what she would do with her- 
self in the future, also with the 
fortune which he had no doubt 
left her. M. Perrin thought her 
first trouble would be in dismiss- 
ing that great sulky friend of her 
husband’s, who evidently wished 
to take the rule of the family, 
and was too bearish and stupid 
to answer a civil question. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RELATIONS AND FRIENDS. 


Tue Paris doctor was tele- 
graphed for, and arrived the same 
evening. He was hurried and 
business-like ; a cold-hearted scien- 
tific fellow, Roger thought, who, 
being at once satisfied that Billy’s 
case was hopeless, was not inclined 
to trouble himself any more about 
it. He was not at Visieux much 
more than half an hour in all 
He declared that the patient could 
not be in better hands than M. 
Perrin’s, paid Valentina one or 
two flourishing compliments, 
dined at the table d’héte in a great 
hurry, talking to the disgusted 
Roger in a loud voice about Eng- 
land, and then rushed off to catch 
his train back to Paris, leaving 
them all more downhearted than 
he found them. 

When he was gone Roger went 
slowly up-stairs, and lingered in 
one of the high windows of the 
corridor near Billy’s room. Pre- 
sently the door opened and Val- 
entina came out. She had a letter 
in her hand, and she looked up 
and down the passage. 

‘Can I do anything? said 
Roger, stepping forward. 

He felt something like agony 
as he looked at her, pale, untidy, 
with her hair pushed back from 
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her face, her eyes worn, her 
mouth drawn and hard. Both 
the doctors had refrained from 
telling her that the end was so 
near; they had probably shrunk 
from it, and would have been 
shocked at the brutal English 
frankness with which Roger had 
once let out the truth. They 
would have called him an unfeel- 
ing animal, which no doubt he 
was. 

‘Is that man gone? said Val- 
entina. 

*Yes—but do you want him? 
I might catch him at the station,’ 
said Roger quickly. 

*‘No—I am glad he is gone. 
He is a cruel man. I thought he 
was good and kind. I heard him 
laugh as he went down-stairs.’ 

‘I don’t think he laughed,’ 
Roger said very gently. 

‘Well! she said, as if the 
matter was not worth arguing. 
‘He is gone; the only person [ 
could think of in France. ° Now 
I have not one single friend. I 
have been writing to Julia. I 
asked Billy if I should, and he 
said yes.’ 

Roger was trying hard to ac- 
cept his new position. He bent 
his head. 

* You want your letter posted? 

‘I suppose so—but 1 should 
like to know your opinion.’ She 
did not look at Roger, but past 
him, into the courtyard, where a 
few green shrubs were growing, 
and men were idling about and 
smoking. ‘ Would it perhaps be 
better to telegraph ? 

‘ You wish Lady Julia to come 
to you at once? 

‘If she will,’ said Valentina. 

He saw that her eyes were 
heavy with tears, but that she 
would not even seem to expect 
any sympathy from him. 

‘Yes; I think it would be 
better to telegraph,’ he said. 
* But give me your letter; it may 





as well go too. What shall I say 
in the telegram ? 

‘“ Please come to me. My 
husband is dangerously ill,” ’ said 
Valentina ; and she went back 
into Billy’s room without saying 
any more. 

On the third day from this 
Billy was so much worse that M. 
Perrin hardly expected him to 
live out the night. He had been 
in a high fever, and, as the day 
went on, became almost uncon- 
scious from weakness. He layin 
a half-stupor, only roused now 
and then by a terrible fit of 
coughing, which he seemed hardly 
able to bear. The doctor was 
very attentive, and stayed with 
his patient nearly all day. Val- 
entina also watched her husband 
untiringly. She endured the 
doctor’s presence, but when Roger 
came in she seemed displeased 
aud uneasy. She had hardly 
spoken to him since that after- 
noon when she gave him the 
letter, and Billy was now too ill 
to care for his company. Poor 
Roger felt himself an interloper, 
a useless hanger-on. He was 
there, if she ever wanted him; 
that seemed to be his only excuse 
for staying on at Visieux. That 
evening he went out for a stroll 
on the boulevard, and was walk- 
ing slowly back across the Cathe- 
dral square, brooding over all 
these miseries, when round the 
corner of the square came a figure 
he knew, and for a moment he 
was really glad to see Frank 
Hartless. 

Frank came up and shook 
hands with him. His manner 
perhaps was not very pleasant or 
hearty, but no doubt he, like 
Roger, had other things to think 
of; his old friend’s state must 
have been a shock to him. 

‘Is Lady Julia come? said 
Roger. 

‘She is come,’ Frank answered. 
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‘Only too glad to find that her 
poor sister has come to her senses. 
I suppose Lilly can’t last much 
longer ? 

‘I am afraid not,’ 

‘Hardly to be wished, is it? 
suffering so much. That seems a 
sharp little fellow, that doctor. 
He evidently has his wits about 
him. He has just been giving us 
a full account of the illness and 
all that led to it. So we need 
not trouble you for yours.’ 

Roger looked at him in some 
surprise. His way of talking was 
startling, when one found one’s 
self plunged suddenly into it. 

‘It has been a melancholy 
business from the beginning,’ said 
Roger. ‘Is your brother with 
you? 

‘Yes; we thought it best to 
start en famille, as Lady Val is 
young, and might find herself 
rather awkwardly placed. Sorry 
for you, of course, but you must 
be candid enough to allow that.’ 

‘ Allow what? What do you 
mean ? 

‘Billy has made his will, I 
know. Is it in his lawyer's 
hands ? 

‘Carleton has it.’ 

‘You had something to do 
with it, I believe. I suppose we 
are right in thinking that every- 
thing is left to his wife? 

Frank’s tone had now become 
so sneeringly insolent that Roger 
felt himself flushing with anger. 
Yet he did not see the sense or 
use of quarrelling with Frank, so 
he controlled himself, and an- 
swered with his usual dry quiet- 
ness. 

‘I witnessed the will. I don’t 
know what binds me tw tell you 
the contents. You will know 
them soon enough, I am afraid.’ 

‘Ah, very satisfactory; you 
are the soul of honour. But don’t 
you see, my dear fellow, Robert 
and Julia thought you were al- 


most too young and attractive to 
be left in sole charge of Lady Val 
after her poor husband’s depar- 
ture. Practically, I suppose, you 
have been so all the time, but 
poor Billy, though a cipher, was 
satisfaction to Mrs. Grundy.’ 

Roger was walking along, bit- 
ing his moustache, his eyes on the 
ground and his hat pulled over 
them. As Frank finished his last 
speech he looked up and saw that 
they were close to the hotel. He 
then looked at Frank, who was 
smiling quite cheerfully, as if he 
meant the whole thing to be passed 
off as a joke. 

‘Your joking is in bad taste, 
let me tell you,’ said Roger. 
‘ However, as we are not likely 
to meet again very soon, I will 
not argue the case with you 
now.’ 

‘ Better not,’ said Frank. ‘ Ar- 
guments generally end in smoke.’ 

‘Something besides smoke, in 
some countries,’ said Roger. 

He walked before Frank into 
the hotel, said a few words to 
Madame in her office which made 
her exclaim, lifting her hands and 
eyes in amazement. Then he ran 
up-stairs to his own room. He 
knew very well that by going 
away he was playing into these 
people’s hands, and doing the 
exact thing they wished to make 
him do, but there are limits to a 
man’s endurance, and he felt that 
it was impossible to stay. If 
Valentina had cared for him to 
stay, he thought he could have 
borne Frank’s impertinence very 
well—and then at the recollection 
of Frank’s words his face began 
to burn, and he rammed the 
things into his portmanteau with 
double energy. The garcon came 
and waited upon him in open- 
mouthed dismay ; all the servants 
liked Roger, in spite of his Eng- 
lish ways. 

There was only just time to 
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catch the Paris train, the same by 
which Dr. Mortain had hurried 
away three days before. At first 
Roger thought of going off with- 
out saying good-bye to any one: 
then as the minutes went on he 
changed his mind, asking himself 
why Frank Hartless’s insolence 
should make him treat Valentina 
bearishly. He thought he must 
»xknock at her door, at the risk of 
annoying her, and even of coming 
across Lady Julia ; but when he 
went out into the passage he saw 
her standing in one of the large 
windows, evidently waiting for 
him. 

She turned towards him with a 
cold absent manner that she had 
worn ever since they left La Man- 
chette. 

‘Are you going back to Eng- 
land? she said. ‘ You are setting 
off in a great hurry.’ 

*Yes—I am obliged to go,’ 
Roger stammered. ; 

* Well—I suppose I shall never 
see you again.’ 

‘I hope so—some day in Eng- 
land.’ 

‘I shall never come back to 
England. Even if I live—and I 
shall not live. I have lost all 
hope—and when he has died 
it will be so dreadful. Why 
should I live? You think he will 
die very soon, don’t you? 

‘While he is alive, one may 
always hope for some happy turn,’ 
said Roger gravely. 

‘If you thought he was going 
to live, and would even be able 
to talk to you again, you would 
not go away.’ 

Roger thought with sudden joy, 
‘she has forgiven me,’ but he said 
nothing ; he was resolved to lay 
no claim to anything but indif- 
ference. 

‘ You and he are not alone now,’ 
he said, ‘ or of course I should not 
have left you. I'll stay now, if 
you want me,’ he added a moment 





afterwards, with a little tremor in 
his voice. 

‘No,’ she said, shaking her 
head slightly, ‘ you had better go, 
I think. He is asleep now, so I 
won’t ask you to come in and say 
good-bye to him, but I will take 
him a message from you. Good- 
bye.’ She looked straight at 
Roger for the first time, and the 
faintest, saddest smile quivered 
about her lips. 

Roger was ashamed of his un- 
manliness, for he felt the tears 
rushing into his eyes, so that he 
saw her through a wavy mist. 
He knew that she was holding 
out her hand. He took it and 
kissed it for a farewell. 

‘God bless him—and you,’ he 
muttered. ‘Good-bye.’ 

Frank Hartless’s face was the 
last he saw at the Hotel Henri 
Quatre. It looked for a moment, 
dark and triumphant, through the 
salon blinds, as he dashed away 
to the station. 

He stayed in Paris a few days, 
unwilling to put the sea between 
himself and his friends till he had 
heard the news which was not 
long in coming. At last, one day, 
he saw in the Times the death of 
William Golding, aged twenty- 
eight, at Visieux. Then he set 
off, and travelled quickly home, 
arriving in the evening unexpect- 
edly. 

His mother also had seen the 
announcement, and had been 
much shocked and disturbed by 
it. She had heard nothing from 
Roger since they left La Man- 
chette. On the day that the news 
reached her she wrote to him 
there, as well as at the poste res- 
tante, Visieux, and had not yet 
begun to be fidgetty at receiving 
no answer, when her son walked 
in. In her joy, Mrs. Miles forgot 
that they had parted rather coolly, 
and welcomed him most affection- 
ately. She had pictured him 
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dancing attendance on Lady Val- 
entina, a heartless young widow, 
whose poor invalid husband must 
have been little but an incum- 
brance to her. 

All Mrs. Miles’s fears, her grief 
at being forced to express them, 
had found their way into those 
letters she wrote to Roger after 
hearing of Mr. Golding’s death. 
She had told him he ought to 
come home, and here he was. 
Mrs. Miles could forget and for- 
give everything, now that her 
wishes were so happily forestalled. 

She was shocked, however, at 
the change in Roger, when she 
came to observe him carefully. 
He had not been abroad much 
more than a month, had been 
quite well, he said, the whole 
time. Could he have cared for 
William Golding so much that 
the anxiety of his illness should 
have given him that worn, de- 
pressed look, that air of indifferent 
weariness? He was thinner, too, 
and his mother actually detected 
a thread or two of gray among his 
thick brown hair. All this did 
not deepen her feelings of chari- 
table sympathy with Lady Valen- 
tina. 

She was touched, though, when 
Roger told his story, making her 
sit up long after midnight to hear 
it, as his old custom was. No 
woman could help feeling for the 
girl whose light-hearted hopes had 
been crushed so suddenly; and 
after all it seemed that she did 
care for her husband. Mrs. Miles 
could in a measure understand 
Roger’s self-reproach, which he 
poured out to her in strong and 
bitter words. He could not have 
told the story to any one else, 
and the comfort his mother gave 
him was just what he wanted. 
She sat patiently listening, and 
she did not say one word of ex- 
ultation over the breaking of his 
intimate friendship with Valen- 
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tina. On the contrary, she re- 
marked that if the poor girl had 
heart enough to care so much for 
her husband, she surely must set 
some value on the faithfulness of 
his old friend. 

* Yes ; it was a pity you could 
not stay to the end,’ said Mrs. 
Miles. ‘ But after all you could 
have done nothing for her, and 
it must be best for her to be with 
her own people.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ Roger 
sighed, gloomily. 

‘You don’t like Lady Julia. 
Well, she is not a very attrac- 
tive woman, but it was rather 
nice of her to go to her sister at 
once, after their quarrel and all 
that. One does not quite see 
why Mr. Frank Hartless should 
have gone too. He certainly is 
a disagreeable man, but I can’t 
think, Roger, that he was not 
speaking to you in joke. Men 
surely do not say such things to 
each other seriously.’ 

‘I tried to take it as a joke,’ 
said Roger; ‘ but I know Frank. 
His jokes are generally three of 
earnest to one of play. He 
thought I had better be off, and 
took the surest way of sending 
me off. Lady Valentina might 
be angry with me, but as long as 
I was there, they could not do as 
they liked with her.’ 

‘Come,’ said Mrs. Miles, smil- 
ing a little, ‘we live in the 
nineteenth century, and Lady 
Valentina has a will of her own. 
Why should it be worse for her 
to be with them now, than before 
she was married? what are you 
afraid of ? 

‘I cannot tell you what I am 
afraid of,’ said Roger, in a tone 
that rather meant, ‘I will not 
tell you.’ ‘But things are very 
much altered since then. Billy 
Golding has left her every- 
thing. She has twelve or thir- 
teen thousand a year.’ 











*O, I see! said Mrs. Miles 
gravely ; and she did not try to 
reason Roger out of his anxieties 
any more. 

She only tried to draw his 
thoughts away to other subjects 
of interest—questions about the 
estate, the garden, the horses. It 
seemed that there was an unusual 
amount of business to be attended 
to. Roger was ready to do his duty, 
but he was never capable of 
hiding his humours, and though 
he entered into all these things, 
it was in a tired listless way. 
He did not care to be out 
of doors. Constantly, in the days 
after his return, Mrs. Miles used 
to see him go out in the morning, 
and hoped that he might find 
something to interest him and 
keep him out till luncheon. 
an hour later she would pass the 
library door, and, looking in, see 
Roger sitting in a dark corner, 


sometimes with a book in his- 


hand, sometimes without any pre- 
tence of occupation whatever. 
Mrs. Miles was glad when 
Fanny wrote and proposed to 
visit them, with her husband and 
her baby of a few months old. 
This would certainly cheer Roger 
up, his mother thought, and take 
him out of himself. But she was 
disappointed. Roger took little 
interest in the large placid baby, 
though it was his namesake and 
everybody’s admiration. John and 
Fanny were devoted to each other, 
and paraded this fact before 
Roger, Fanny even teasing him 
about his melancholy looks, and 
telling him to cheer up and marry, 
like a sensible man. He had not 
spirit to make much answer, but 
generally took the first opportu- 
nity of escaping from this affec- 
tionate couple by going out of 
the room. Their visit had only 
one good effect upon him ; it drove 
him out of doors. 
One day, to his mother’s great 
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satisfaction, he told her that he 
was going to see the Lintons. Mrs. 
Miles remarked that Fanny had 
been asking about Mary Linton 
—perhaps— 

Roger interrupted her quite 
savagely. 

‘Those people are not going 
with me, if that is what you 
mean. If Fanny wants to go, 
John may drive her himself, and 
upset her in the ditch.’ 

‘How ill-natured you are, 
Roger !’ said Mrs. Miles, surprised. 
‘Poor John has not been used to 
horses all his life, as you have, 
remember.’ 

‘Fan wouldn’t thank you for 
making excuses for him. She 
thinks his driving as superlative 
as the rest of him. But does she 
want to go and see Miss Linton? 

‘No, no ; you should have let me 
finish my sentence. I was think- 
ing whether I should ask Mary 
and Mr. Linton to come over to 
luncheon. She would like to see 
the baby.’ 

‘Is she a baby - worshipper? 
All right. I can take a note or 
a message. Make up your mind 
in ten minutes.’ 

So Roger drove once more 
along the old road to Stoney- 
court, a sad enough road to him 
since that wild day two years 
ago, when his horse could not fly 
over the ground fast enough to 
carry him to Valentina. No; only 
to hear his fate from Lady Julia. 
He turned up to the Rectory, con- 
fessing very frankly to himself 
that he had cnly one object in 
going there. Indeed it was scarce- 
ly to be called an object. It was 
only a chance, a faint hope that Mr. 
and Miss Linton might have 
heard something of the Hartlesses 
and Valentina; where they were 
gone—for it was not likely that 
they had stayed long at Visieux. 
By the time he pulled up at the 
door he had assured himself that 
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he would be disappointed; no- 
thing was less likely than that 
Hartless or Lady Julia should 
have written to the Lintons: 
they had not much intercourse 
with their clergy at any time. 

Mr. Linton was out, but Mary 
received him in the drawing-room 
with her kindliest manner and 
smile. What a good woman she 
looked, as she sat there knitting, 
with a ray of sun shining on her 
bright smooth hair! She was 
perhaps rather slow ; she was not 
picturesque, or in any way a puz- 
zle to her acquaintance ; her chief 
interest lay among her poor neigh- 
bours. But Lady Val had felt, 
and so had Roger before now, that 
she was a person to be safely 
trusted in. Her goodness had 
nothing either of the Pharisee or 
Sadducee. When she looked and 
expressed her sympathy, she felt 
it in her heart. She had faith 
and love and humility. She en- 
joyed a little worldly amusement 
when it came in her way, and no 
doubt had her vanities and weak- 
nesses, like other young women, 
but nothing dark, or false, or un- 
kind, or selfish could ever find a 
home with Mary. 

Dear girl! she did not wait for 
Roger to approach the subject, 
but began at once asking him 
about Lady Valentina ; and then 
she went quickly on to say that 
she had had a letter the day be- 
fore from Lady Julia. 

‘But you have heard from them, 
no doubt ? she said. 

‘ No,’ replied Roger. 

He kept his eyes on the carpet, 
guessing that Miss Linton would 
look surprised, and feeling it im- 
possible to explain. 

‘I shall be glad to hear news 
of them,’ he added immediately. 

Mary got up, fetched the letter 
from her writing-table, and gave 
it to him, quietly sitting down 
again with her knitting. Roger 








sat stooping forward with the 
letter in his hands. He was a 
long time reading it; perhaps 
Lady Julia’s writing was not of 
the most distinct. 

The letter was dated from a 
Paris hotel. Lady Julia said she 
had brought her poor sister there 
with great difficulty; she could 
not bear to leave Visieux, though 
in her broken-hearted state, it 
seemed as if any place must be 
the eame to her. Lady Julia 
spoke kindly of her poor brother- 
in-law, though she was of opinion 
that his death was a happy re- 
lease, better than lingering on 
much longer in his invalid condi- 
tion. Valentina’s grief was really 
terrible ; she reproached herself 
almost deliriously, and, her sister 
was sure, quite without reason. 
She and poor Mr. Golding always 
understood each other very well, 
and the only cause for regret that 
Lady Julia could see was the 
family quarrel, now happily at an 
end. ‘She thinks she can never 
be happy without him,’ wrote 
Lady Julia; ‘but though he was 
no doubt very good-natured, one 
knows that feeling must be exag- 
gerated. We have the best ad- 
vice here, and as soon as she is a 
little stronger and brighter, we 
shall all go to the Engadine for a 
few weeks. I really do not know 
when we are likely to be in Eng- 
land again. My husband has 
suggested Rome for the winter, 
but we shall see what Valentina’s 
inclinations are: of course our 
great object is to amuse her, and 
to drive the sad past out of her 
mind.’ 

‘Poor Past!’ muttered Roger 
when he came to this. ‘Are our 
griefs given to us that we may 
forget them as soon as possible ? 
he remarked aloud, getting up to 
return the letter to Mary. 

‘It depends so much whether 
the person is strong enough to 

















bear the grief,’ she said, looking 
at him rather reproachfally. 

‘You are right,’ said Roger ; 
‘this has been like crushing a 
butterfly. One ought to hope to 
see it spread its poor wings again. 
Thank you. I am glad to know 
about them—and their plans. If 
you hear again, I daresay you 
will kindly let me know.’ 

*O yes, but I don’t much expect 
that—at least not very soon! I 
happened to be calling at Stoney- 
court when the telegram came. 
Lady Julia was so pleased at 
being sent for; she told me so, 
and promised to write—because I 
happened to be there, you know. 
It may not occur to her to write 

in , 


for ordinary talk seemed out of 
the question. He forgot to leave 
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Roger did not stay very long, | 
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his mother’s note, which had the 
disagreeable consequence of a 
teasing from Fanny when he got 
home. 

Mary Linton thought about 
him a great deal all day. She 
came to the conclusion that he 
was an odd man, but that she 
liked him extremely, and she 
wearied her excellent brains in 
wondering why he should have 
run away so suddenly from his 
friends when the Hartlesses joined 
them. He had never quarrelled 
with the Hartlesses, and it looked 
on the face of it a little unkind 
to have left poor Mr. Golding 
hopelessly ill. But when Mary 
came to this point, she assured 
herself that Roger Miles had some 
good reason, and determined not 
to be puzzled about it any more. 
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AN AUTHOR OF THE DAY. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
(With a Portrait.) 


——— 


Tus follower of the French real - 
istic school, founded by Gustave 
Flaubert, may be pronounced the 
most readable, as well as the most 
moral, of this coterie. Possessing 
a poetical nature, he has not 
been able to sink into the depths 
of systematic offensiveness that 
have engulfed the talents of a 
Zola. Indeed, it is probable that, 
but for current Parisian influences, 
Daudet might never have become 
arealist. Born in Provence, under 
a blue and sunny sky, where life 
is gay and hearts are merry, his 
earliest and most spontaneous pro- 
ductions reflect these influences. 
They are Provengal in spirit, fan- 
tastic and poetical in form and 
treatment. 

Daudet, who was born at Nismes 
on the 13th May 1840, went to 
Paris as a mere lad of seventeen, 
with a view to devote himself to 
literature, rich in hopes, poor in 
pence. He brought with him 
some poems, which had the good 
fortune to find favour in the eyes 
of the Empress ; and, thanks to 
her intercession, he became secre- 
tary to the Duc de Morny, whom, 
with doubtful good taste, he has 
held up to public opprobrium in 
his Nabod, under the transparent 
pseudonym of the Duc de Mora. 
His duties appear to have been 
of the most nominal kind; they 
allowed him plenty of time for 
writing and for travelling. From 
1859 to 1861 the Figaro pub- 
lished a series of novelettes from 
his pen. In 1862 the Odéon 
brought out a little one-act play, 


La Derniére Idole, which met with 
some success. This was fol- 
lowed by dramas that failed, and 
it was evident that the stage was 
not Daudet’s province. In 1865 
he lost his patron, and forthwith 
consecrated himself entirely to 
literature. He wrote novelettes 
in various papers, meeting with 
much applause; he went on to 
produce longer works, among 
which Lettres de mon Moulin, full 
of genial appreciation of Nature, 
and a most delicate work of light 
French satire and wit, Tartarin de 
Tarascon, are the most notable. 
In these the Provengale, the poet, 
are still uppermost. 

The publication of Le Petit 
Chose marks the transition from 
Daudet’s earlier to his later man- 
ner. Daudet here first turned to 
the observation and delineation of 
real life. The book, though pain- 
ful, and in a sense realistic, rests 
on an idealistic foundation ; the 
hero is of a poetical nature, for 
whom the hard corners of life are 
smoothed by less dreamy charac- 
ters. He has his troubles too, and 
they are no mean ones; but the 
solution is reconciliatory and 
happy. Le Petit Chose is one of 
the freshest and most charming of 
Daudet’s works, even though in 
artistic construction it is by no 
means perfect. The same want 
of finished plastic modelling—a 
fault rare with the French, whose 
eminent merit it is that they 
never overlook the power and 
charm of form—is equally evident 
in Jack, This novel, which saw 
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the light in 1873, was a pro- 
nounced success, and established 
the reputation of its author. It 
was followed by Fromont jeune et 
Risler ainé, a work that was 
crowned by the French Academy. 
It is a book of the most inex- 
orable realism, full of vivid de- 
scriptions of Parisian bourgeois 
life, and sharp contrast of vice 
and virtue. Its theme is one too 
well worn in French novels, but 
the treatment and situations are 
new. The accomplice of the 
wife’s crime is, in this case, the 
husband’s partner, and the bank- 
ruptcy that her extravagances all 
but draw down upon the firm 
involves both her husband and 
her loverinruin. The characters 
are drawn with masterly force: 
Risler, the good, confiding, unsus- 
pecting husband ; the gay, thought- 
less, pleasure-loving George; the 
vain heartless Sidonie. The 
minor characters are somewhat 


earicatured in their peculiarities. 
It is this, and the fact that he 
treats of bourgeois life, that has 
led to comparisons between Daudet 


and Dickens. Daudet may have 
studied Dickens, but the resem- 
blance, if any, is of the most super- 
ficial character. While Dickens 
looks at life with a philanthropic 
eye, while his irony is kindly and 
humorous, Daudet’s glance is 
scathing, his irony cold and 
deadly ; vice triumphs in his pages, 
and virtue perishes or succumbs. 
The Nabob accentuated these 
faults, and introduced a new 
element into Daudet’s works, the 
vulgar one of personalities. In 
the Nabob Parisian notabilities 
are held up to scorn under the 
flimsiest disguise; and though 
the book has passages of great 
power, in which the author is 
seen at his best, this element vi- 
tiates the whole. This fault, 
without the merits of the former 
work, is still more conspicuous in 
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Daudet’s latest production, Les 
Rois en Exil, a dull romance in 
which figure the Khedive of 
Egypt, Queen Isabella of Spain, 
and other deposed monarchs. It 
is much to be hoped that this, 
Daudet’s latest manner, may not 
prove permanent, for he is capable 
of better things. His bold, ner- 
vous, excellent style is too good 
to employ it on flippancy and 
gossip. He is said to compose 
slowly, elaborating with care, and 
making no fewer than three copies 
of all that he writes. This care 
is not lost; every word tells, is 
in its place. 

Perhaps of Daudet’s two master- 
pieces, Jack and Fromont jeune et 
Risler ainé, the former is the 
more masterly. The story is 
cruelly sad. Daudet, in his dedi- 
cation to Gustave Flaubert, well 
calls it,‘ This book of pity, wrath, 
and irony.’ It is the life-story of 
a boy who suffers for the sins of 
his mother—father he has never 
known. Ida loves her child in 
her foolish way, but she loves 
her loose life more, and the boy 
is sacrificed. After enduring 
miseries at a fifth-rate school, the 
delicate sensitive boy is placed by 
his mother’s lover in the iron 
foundry of Indret, where he suf- 
fers mental and bodily tortures. 
He then journeys round the world 
for three years as stoker upon a 
steamer, where his physical and 
mental misery culminates. By a 
vigorous effort he frees himself, 
and returns to Paris to find that 
his mother and her lover have 
squandered a legacy that was 
really his. For a brief moment 
love and a happier life seem to 
dawn for him; but this too 
eludes him. He dies in the Pari- 
sian Charité, not twenty in years, 
but old in suffering. His end is 
deeply touching, but the causes 
that ultimately lead to it so false 
and overstrained that they offend 
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against esthetic requirements, and 
almost fatally weaken the effect 
of the whole, 

The most powerful scenes in 
Jack and in Fromont jeune et 
Risler ainé are those in which the 
author introduces us to the homes 
of the Parisian and Indret prole- 
tariat, and paints the life of its 
workmen, with all their virtues 
and blemishes. He makes them 
neither unduly good nor bad ; he 
paints them as they are, never 
shrinking from bitter truths. His 
wonderful power of creating per- 
sonages, his lifelike pictures, have 
full swing in these pages. Cha- 
racteristics are depicted with the 
minutest detail, yet with a singular 
paucity of words. A studied self- 
restraint is observable in his 
longest descriptions. The scene 
chosen by us to represent him is 
extracted from Jack’s residence in 
the factory, and is a most vigor- 
ous piece of writing. The din of 
the machinery, the hot oily smell 
of the factory, seem to pervade 
its very pages. Unfortunately 
much of this power and concen- 
tration is inevitably lost by re- 
production in another tongue; 
yet, even so, it reveals Daudet’s 
master-hand. 


INDRET. 


The singer stood upright in the 
boat in which the child and he 
were descending the Loire, a little 
above Paimbceuf, and, overlook- 
ing the river, exclaimed with an 
emphatic gesture, 

‘See there, my boy, is not that 
beautiful ? 

In spite of what there was gro- 
tesque and forced in this theatrical 
admiration, it was justified by the 
beautiful landscape that opened 
out before their eyes. 

It was four o’clock in the even- 
ing. A July sun, a sun of melted 
silver, poured on to the waves the 
long luminous line of its rays. It 
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caused a trembling reverberation 
in the air, like a mist of light, in 
which the life of the river, active, 
silent, appeared with the swift- 
ness of a mirage. Tall sails seen 
through it, shining white in the 
dazzling beams, seemed to fly 
along in the distance. They were 
large vessels coming from Noir- 
moutiers, loaded to the brim with 
white salt, sparkling with thou- 
sands of golden spangles. The 
boats were manned by a pic- 
turesque crew—-men with the 
large three-cornered hats of the 
Breton salters, women whose full 
fluttering headdresses were as 
white as the salt. Then there 
were the coasters, like floating 
drays, their decks piled with sacks 
of corn and casks; men towing 
endless lines of barges, or some 
Nantes three-master, coming from 
the other end of the world, re- 
turning home after two years’ 
absence, and ascending the river 
with a slow, almost solemn, move- 
ment, as though it bore with it 
the silent remembrance of the 
fatherland found again, and the 
mysterious poetry of things come 
from afar. In spite of the July 
heat, a good breeze blew through 
all this fair display ; for the wind 
coming from the open sea, with 
all its freshness and buoyancy, 
gave the feeling that a little fur- 
ther, beyond those close waves, 
already being abandoned by the 
calm and tranquillity of sweet 
water, extended the limitless green 
ocean, with its billows, its spray, 
its tempests 

‘But where is Indret? asked 
Jack. 

‘There; that island in front of 
us , 


In the silver mist that enve- 
loped the island, Jack could in- 
distinctly see rows of tall poplars 
and lofty chimneys, from which as- 
cended thick black smoke, spread- 
ing out and darkening the sky 
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above it. At the same time he 
heard an echoing din, blows of 
hammers on iron, on metal plates, 
some noises rumbling, others more 
distinct, variously reverberated by 
the resonance of the water, and 
above all a continuous roar, un- 
ceasing, as if the island had been 
a huge steamer, held back and 
muttering, driving its paddles at 
anchor, and simulating movement 
without motion. 

As the boat approached slowly, 
very slowly, because the river was 
rough and difficult to cross, the 
child began to distinguish long 
buildings, with low roofs, black- 
ened walls, extending on all sides 
in uniform dulness ; then, on the 
banks of the river, as far as the 
eye could see, rows of enormous 
boilers painted with red lead, 
whose bright redness produced a 
fantastic effect. Government trans- 
ports, steamboats, grouped near 
the quay, stood waiting while the 
boilers were being embarked by 
the help of an enormous crane 
standing close by, which, from a 
distance, resembled a gigantic 
gallows. 

At the foot of this gallows 
stood a man, watching the boat 
arrive. 

‘It is Roudic,’ said the singer, 
shouting a formidable hurrah in 
the deepest of his bass tones, 
which was heard above all the 
roar of the hammering. 

‘Is it you, brother ? 

‘Sacrebleu! ’tis I. Are there 
two other notes like mine under 
the vault of heaven ? 

The boat stopped. The two 
brothers rushed into one another’s 
arms, and gave each other a tre- 
mendous salute. 

* And how are all your people ? 
asked Labassindre. 

‘ All well, thank God. Ah, ah, 
here is our new apprentice. He 
is a pretty fellow ; only he does 
not look strong.’ 
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‘ As strong as an ox, my dear, 
and guaranteed by the first doc- 
tors in Paris.’ 

* Well, so much the better, for 
our trade is a rough one. And 
now, if you like, we will go and 
see the director.’ 

They went through a long 
alley of beautiful trees, which 
soon changed into a street of a 
little town bordered by white 
houses, very clean, and all alike. 
In these live some of the labourers 
of the factory, the masters, and 
the chief workmen. The others 
lodge on the opposite bank, by 
Montagne, or in Basse Indre. 

At this hour there was silence 
everywhere, for life and move- 
ment were all centred in the fac- 
tory; and, but for the linen dry- 
ing at the windows, the pots of 
flowers arranged behind the panes, 
an infant’s cry, and the sound of 
a cradle rocking, heard through 
some half-open door, the whole 
place would have seemed unin- 
habited. 

‘ Ah, the flag is down,’ said the 
singer, as they reached the door 
of the workshops. ‘Ah, that 
cursed flag, what frights it has 
given me !’ 

And he explained to his friend 
Jack that, ten minutes after the 
arrival of the labourers for their 
work, the flag at the entrance was 
lowered on its staff, announcing 
that the doors of the factory were 
closed. So much the worse for 
the laggers; they were marked 
down as absent, and, after the 
third time of absence, dismissed. 

While he was giving these ex- 
planations, his brother was con- 
versing with the porter, and they 
were allowed to penetrate into the 
establishment. There was a ter- 
rific hubbub; roaring, hissing, 
grinding, varying without lessen- 
ing, answering each other from a 
number of large rooms with tri- 
angular roofs, situated at regular 
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distances on a piece of sloping 
ground furrowed with numerous 
railways. 

It was an iron city. 

Footsteps resounded on the 
metal plates laid into the floor. 
The way lay amid piles of wrought 
iron, pigs of cast iron, ingots of 
copper; between rows of old 
cannons, brought there to be 
melted down, rusty outside, in- 
side black, and as though still 
smoking, old masters of fire about 
to perish by fire. 

As they passed on, Roudic 
pointed out the various depart- 
ments of the establishment. 

‘This is the fitting-up room— 
the workshops of the big lathe— 
small lathe—the brazier’s shop— 
the smithy—the foundry.’ 

He was obliged to shout, so 
overwhelming was the noise. 

Jack, bewildered, looked on in 
astonishment. The workroom 
doors were almost all open on ac- 
count of the heat; and through 
them he saw a confusion of lifted 
arms, of blackened heads, of ma- 
chines moving, as in the deep dull 
shadows of a cave, lighted by fits 
with a red glare. 

Puffs of heat, smells of coal, of 
burnt clay, of melting iron, came 
out to them with black dust, im- 
palpable, sharp, burning; retain- 
ing, even in the sunlight, a metal- 
lic glitter—that sparkle of the 
coal which might become a dia- 
mond. 

But what gave to all this 
great labour its quick, hurried, 
breathless character was the per- 
petual perturbation of sun and 
air, a continuous trepidation, 
something like the efforts of an 
enormous animal imprisoned un- 
der the factory, whose cries and 
burning breath these gaping chim- 
neys sent far around. For fear 
of appearing too ignorant, Jack 
durst not ask the meaning of that 
tremendous din, which had al- 
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ready impressed him at a dis- 
tance. 

Suddenly they came to an an- 
cient castle, dating from the time 
of the League, dark, flanked by 
large towers, whose bricks, black- 
ened by the smoke from the fac- 
tory, had lost their primitive 
brightness. 

* Here we are at the director’s.’ 
They passed under the low door- 
way, and penetrated among the 
old buildings—a group of little 
irregular rooms, badly lighted, 
where some clerks sat writing 
without lifting their heads. In 
the last room a man with a severe 
and cold look was seated at a 
desk in the light of a high win- 
dow. 

‘ Ah, it is you, Father Roudic !’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I come to introduce 
to you the new apprentice.’ 

‘So this is the little prodigy. 
Good-day, my boy. It seems we 
have a real vocation for mechanics, 
That’s a good thing.’ 

Then, after looking more care- 
fully at the boy, 

‘How is this, Roudic? He 
does not look strong, this little 
fellow. Is he ill? 

*No, sir; on the contrary, I 
am told he is surprisingly strong.’ 

The director rose immediately, 
to cut short the conversation. 

‘Take your apprentice along 
with you, Father Roudic, and try 
to turn him out a good workman. 
I have no fear about your share 
in the matter.’ 

Talking as they went, the two 
brothers and Jack descended the 
iron streets of the factory, filled 
at this hour, for the day’s work 
was just over, by a crowd of men 
of all sizes, all trades—a medley 
of blouses, loose jackets, mingling 
the overcoat of the draughts- 
men with the tunic of the over- 
seers. 

Jack was struck by the serious 
air with which this deliverance 
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from labour was conducted. He 
contrasted this picture with the 
cries, the jostling on the pave- 
ment, which at Paris mark the 
departure from work, as noisy as 
the dismissal of boys from school. 
Here were felt rule and discipline, 
as on board one of the govern- 
ment ships. 

A hot vapour was wafted over 
all these people, a vapour that the 
sea-breeze had not yet dissipated, 
and which hung like a heavy 
cloud over the stillness of this 
beautiful July evening. The silent 
rooms were letting their odours 
of the forge escape. The steam 
gushed forth in streamlets, per- 
spiration was running down all 
foreheads, and the gasping breath 
that Jack had heard before now 
gave place to the breath recovered 
by the lungs of those two thou- 
sand men, exhausted by the 
efforts of the day. . 

Evening fell upon the confu- 


sion of this dispersed ant-heap. 
The sun was sinking, the wind 
became fresher, and shook the 


poplars as if they had been 
palms ; and it was a great sight 
to see even the laborious island 
entering into repose, restored to 
Nature fora night. As the smoke 
disappeared, masses of verdure 
appeared between the workshops. 
One could hear the tide beating 
against the shore ; and the swal- 
lows, skimming the water with 
little cries, whirled amongst the 
lines of great cauldrons ranged on 
the quay. 

Roudic’s house was the first in 
a long row of like buildings, 
ranged barrack fashion in a wide 
street at the back of the castle. 

Behind the shallow house the 
cloth was laid in a little garden, 
dried up by the sun, full of vege- 
tables tied on sticks and flowers 
run to seed. Other similar gar- 
dens, only separated from one 
another by trellis-work, extended 
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all the way along a little arm of 
the Loire, which seemed the 
Biévre of that part of the country. 
Beside the road lay linen spread 
out, nets drying, hemp steeping, 
and the rubbish of all these work- 
men’s households. 

Night came on; a light was 
brought. The neighbouring gar- 
dens were also illuminated; and 
all around waz heard laughing, 
the sound of the plates among 
the leaves, al] the folly of one of 
the suburban inns out here in the 
open air. 

Labassindre was speaking, col- 
lecting in his memory all the re- 
sidue of ancient theories he had 
heard in the Gymnasium about 
the rights of labourers, the future 
of the people, the tyranny of 
capital. He produced a great im- 
pressicn; and those comrades who 
had come to spend the evening 
with the singer were in ecstasies 
over this easy eloquence, untram- 
melled by the forzotten dialect, 
free of all its commonplace. 

These companions in working 
costume, black and tired, whom 
Roudic invited to sit down as 
they entered, extended themselves 
in indolent attitudes on the edge 
of the table; poured themselves 
out large quantities of wine, which 
they swallowed noisily at one 
draught, wiping their mouths 
with the back of their sleeves, a 
glass in one hand, a pipe in 
another. Jack had never seen 
such manners, and now and then 
some rustic expression shocked 
him by its coarseness. Then they 
did not talk like other people, but 
made use among themselves of 
a sort of jargon that the child 
thought vulgar and ugly. 

Jack was suddenly overcome 
by deep sadness before this table- 
ful of workmen constantly chang- 
ing, and without the least atten- 
tion being paid to those who 
went out or came in. 
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‘That is what I must become,’ 
said he to himself in terror. 

In the course of the evening 
Roudic presented him to the head 
of the smithing department—a 
man of the name of Lebescam, 
under whom the child was to 
make a beginning. This Lebes- 
cam, a hairy Cyclops, whose 
beard went almost into his eyes, 
made a face at the sight of this 
future apprentice dressed as a 
gentleman, whose fists were so 
small, and his hands so white. In 
truth, Jack’s thirteen years had 
retained a somewhat feminine 
mien. His fair hair, although cut 
short, had pretty waves, and that 
caressing air given by his mother’s 
fingers; and his distinguished 
aristocratic manner was even more 
noticeable now in his present 
vulgar surroundings. 

Lebescam thought him looking 
very delicate, very frail. 

*O, it is the fatigue of the 
journey and his gentleman’s 
clothes that give him that look,’ 
said the worthy Roudic; and 
turning to his wife: ‘Clarisse, 
you will have to find a blouse for 
the apprentice. I'll tell you what, 
wife. You ought to make him 
go to his own room at once. He 
cannot keep his eyes open; and 
to-morrow he must be up at five 
o’clock. You understand, my little 
fellow—at five o’clock punctually. 
I shall come and call you.’ 

* Yes, M. Roudic.’ 

But before retiring Jack had to 
endure Labassindre’s farewells, 
who wished to drink a glass for 
his especial benefit. 

‘Your health, Jack, my boy— 
the health of the workman! It 
is I who tell you, my children, 
whenever you please you will be 
the masters of the world.’ 

‘O, the masters of the world, 
that is rather too much!’ said 
Roudic, smiling. ‘If only one 


were sure of having a little house 
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in one’s old days, with a few acres 
sheltered from the wind, one 
would not ask for more.’ 

Jack felt himself in a new 
world, where he would ever lack 
all that was necessary for success. 
He was afraid, for he guessed the 
distance between these people and 
himself; and he felt that the 
bridges were broken that spanned 
the impassable abyss, The thought 
of his mother alone sustained, re- 
assured him. 


Tue Vice. 


In the middle of the smithy— 
an immense hall as imposing as a 
temple, into which the light falls 
from above in luminous yellow 
streaks, when the darkness of the 
corners is suddenly illumined by 
burning lights — an enormous 
piece of iron fixed to the floor 
keeps opening, like ever-hungry 
jaws, ever moving, ready to seize 
and grip fast the red-hot metal 
that is fashioned by the fire among 
a shower of sparks. It is the vice. 

In beginning the education of 
an apprentice, he is first of all 
sent to the vice. There, whilst 
managing the heavy vice, which 
alone demands more strength than 
a child’s arm can supply, he learns 
to know the tools of the workshop, 
and how to use and manage the 
fire. 

Little Jack is at the vice, and 
I might spend ten years seeking 
another word without finding one 
that would give a truer impression 
of the terror, the suffocation, the 
horrible anguish caused him by 
all his surroundings. 

In the first place there is the 
din, a terrible din ; three hundred 
hammers falling at the same time 
on the anvil, the whistling of 
thongs, the rolling of pulleys, and 
all the turmoil of a busy people 
—three hundred bare panting 
breasts rousing themselves, send- 
ing forth cries that have nothing 
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human about them, in an intoxi- 
cation of strength, where the 
muscles seem to burst and respi- 
ration to be lost. Then there 
are wagons loaded with glowing 
metal crossing the hall on rails; 
there is the motion of the fans 
moving around the forges, blow- 
ing fire upon fire, nourishing the 
flame with human heat. Every- 
where grinding, roaring echoings, 
howling, growling. One might 
imagine it to be the savage temple 
of some exacting barbarous idol. 
On the walls are hung tools 
formed like instruments of torture 
—cramps, tongs, pincers. Heavy 
chains hang from the ceiling. 
Everything is hard, strong, enor- 
mous, brutal; and quite at the 
end of the workshop, lost in a 
sombre, almost religious darkness, 
a gigantic crushing-hammer, mov- 
ing a weight of thirty thousand 
kilogrammes, glides slowly be- 
tween its two cast-iron posts, sur- 
rounded by the respect and admi- 
ration of the workshop as the 
shining black Baal of this temple 
sacred to the gods of strength. 
When the idol speaks, it is a 
deep hollow sound, which shakes 
the walls, the ceiling, the floor, 
and sends up the dust of the iron 
particles in clouds. 

Jack is overwhelmed. He re- 
mains silently at his task among 
those men moving round the 
vice, half-naked, loaded with iron 
bars red at the point, perspiring, 
hairy, propping one another, dis- 
torting themselves ; they also, in 
the intense heat in which they 
move, assuming the suppleness of 
melting fire, the resistance of 
metal softened by flame. Ah, if, 
leaping space, the eyes of that 
foolish Charlotte could have seen 
her child Jack in the midst of this 
human swarm—pale, wan, stream- 
ing with perspiration, his sleeves 
turned back on to his thin arms, 
his blouse and his chemise half- 


open over his delicate white chest, 
his eyes red, his throat inflamed 
by the sharp dust floating around 
—what pity and what remorse 
she would have felt ! 

As every one in the workshop 
had to have some nickname, he 
received the appellation of the 
Aztec, on account of his thinness ; 
and the boy, once so pretty and 
fair, is likely to merit this name, 
to become the child of the factory 
—that poor little being deprived 
of air, jaded, suffocated, whose 
face ages as his body grows ema- 
ciated. 

‘Here, Aztec ; fire, my boy. 
Tighten the screw. D— it, look 
sharp ! 

It is the voice of Lebescam the 
foreman, speaking in the midst of 
the tempest of all these countless 
noises. This black giant, to whom 
Roudie has intrusted the first 
education of the apprentice, every 
now and then stops to give him 
some advice, to teach him how to 
hold a hammer. The master is 
brutal, the child awkward. The 
master despises this feebleness ; 
the child fears this strength. He 
does what he is bid, tightens the 
screw as wellas hecan. But his 
hands are hardened and covered 
with blisters—enough to give him 
a fever, to make him cry. At 
times he is no longer conscious of 
his life. It seems as though he 
also were a part of this compli- 
cated machinery, that he is a tool 
among the tools—something like 
a little pulley, without conscious- 
ness, without will; turning, 
whistling along with the rest of 
the apparatus, directed by a hid- 
den invisible foree—that he now 
understands, that he admires and 
fears—steam ! 

It is steam that jumbles at the 
ceiling all those leathern bands 
that rise, fall, and cross one 
another, corresponding to pulleys, 
hammers, and bellows. It is 
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steam that moves the crushing- 
hammer and those enormous 
planing-machines, under which 
the hardest iron is reduced by 
shavings thin as threads, twirled 
and twisted like hairs. It is 
steam that kindles the corners of 
the forge with a jet of fire, which 
dispenses work and power to all 
parts of the workshop. It is its 
dull sound, its regular motion, 
which so much moved the child 
on his first arrival; and now it 
seems to him as though he only 
lived through steam, as though 
it had appropriated his breath, 
and made of him a thing as docile 
as all the machines it impels. 

A terrible life ! 

At five o’clock in the morning 
Father Roudic used to call him. 
‘Come, get up, youngster!’ His 
voice resounded through the whole 
house, which was built only of 
wood. A crust. was hastily eaten, 
a drop of wine was drunk at the 
corner of the table, supplied by 
the beautiful Clarisse, still wearing 
her nightcap. Then off to the 
factory, where a melancholy bell 
was tinkling, indefatigably pro- 
longing its dong—dong—dong, 
as though it had to awaken not 
only the isle of Indret, but all 
the surrounding shores also, the 
water, the sky, the ports of Paim- 
beeufand Saint-Nazaire. There 
was a confused trampling, push- 
ing, in the streets, in the yards, 
at the doors of the workshops. 
After the obligatory ten minutes 
were over, the flag was hauled 
down, showing that the factory 
was closed to the late comers. At 
the first time of absence, deduc- 
tion of pay; after the second, 
temporary suspension ; after the 
third, final expulsion. 

Jack was very much afraid of 
‘ missing the flag,’ and very often 
was at the door long before the 
first stroke of the bell. 

At the workshop Jack was not 


liked. Every body of men needs 
a scapegoat, some being on whom 
they can vent all their sarcasm, 
their nervous impatience, their 
fatigue. Jack filled this office at 
the forge. The other apprentices, 
who had #lmost all been born at 
Indret, and were sons or brothers 
of the workmen, being better pro- 
tected, were also more spared ; 
for these persecutions without re- 
taliation can only be employed 
against the feeble, the harmless. 
No one defended him. The 
‘gaffer, finding him quite too 
frail, had given up troubling about 
him, and abandoned him to the 
tender mercies of the whole room. 
Besides, what had he come to 
Indret for, this delicate Parisian, 
who did not talk like other peo- 
ple, who said to his companions, 
‘Yes, sir, thank you, sir’? His 
vocation for mechanics had been 
so much vaunted. But the Aztec 
understood nothing at all about 
it. He could not even put ina 
rivet. Soon contempt aroused in 
these people a sort of cold-blood- 
ed cruelty, the revenge which 
strength exercises over intelligent 
feebleness. Not a day passed 
without some unkindness being 
shown him. The apprentices es- 
pecially werecruel. One day one 
of them handed to him a piece of 
iron heated at the end to a dark- 
red heat: ‘Take that, Aztec.’ He 
had to spend a week in the in- 
firmary after. Then there was 
the brutality, the thoughtlessness 
of all these men, accustomed to 
carry heavy weights, and who no 
longer knew the power of their 
blows. 

It was only on Sundays that 
Jack had a little rest and change. 
On that day he could take out of 
his chest one of Dr. Rivals’ books, 
and go off to the banks of the 
Loire to read it. At the extreme 
end of the island there is an old 
half-ruined tower called St. Herme- 














land’s tower, which looks as 
though it might have been the 
lodge of some spy at the time of 
the Norman invasions. At the 
foot of this tower, in a hollow of 
the rock, the apprentice used to 
sit, his book open on his lap, the 
sound, the magic, the expanse of 
the water before him. The Sab- 
bath made a joyous sound with 
all its bells, ringing out repose 
and rest. Boats passed by in the 
distance ; and at many spots, far 
from him, children were bathing 
amid shouts and laughter. 

He used to read; but often M. 
Rivals’ books were too difficult 
for him, were beyond the actual 
limits of his understanding, and 
left, as it were, nothing but a 
supply of good seed which was 
still dry, and which time must 
bring to light. Then he would 
stop and remain there dreaming, 
losing himself inthesplashing ofthe 
water on the stones, the regular 
movement of the incoming waves. 
He went away far, very far from 
the factory and the workmen, 
back to his mother and his little 
friend, to Sundays when he was 
very differently clad, very much 
happier than now. Thus, during 
a few hours, he could forget, 
could be happy. Butthe autumn 
came with its heavy rains and 
cruel winds, that put an end to 
his sojourns at the St. Hermeland 
tower. After that he spent his 
Sundays with the Roudics. 

His favourite among all his 
books, the one he read the often- 
est, was Dante’s Inferno. The 
description of all those tortures 
impressed him. In his childish 
imagination it was mingled with 
the sight he had before his eyes 
every day. He saw in the poet's 
lines those half-naked men, those 
flames, those great pits in the 
foundry, where the melted metal 
flowed in a bloody sheet ; and the 
moaning of the stream, the grind- 
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ing of the gigantic saws, the dull 
sound of the crushing-hammer 
echoing in those burning halls, 
made them resemble in his eyes 
the circles of the Inferno. 


THe MacuHInges. 


Once, however, he was a wit- 
ness at the factory of an affecting 
ceremony, which helped him to 
understand better than any of 
Father Roudic’s explanations 
that there was a grandeur and 
beauty in these things. 

A magnificent steam-engine of 
one thousand horse-power had 
just been completed for one of 
the government gunboats. Fora 
long time it had been standing in 
the fitting-up department, taking 
up its whole depth, surrounded 
by a swarm of workmen, erect, 
complete, but wanting the finish- 
ing-stroke. Often Jack looked 
at it as he passed, but only from a 
distance, through the windows, 
for no one except the fitters was 
allowed to enter. As soon as it 
was finished, the engine was to be 
sent to St.-Nazaire; and what 
gave the particular and rare charm 
to its departure was that, in spite 
of its enormous weight and the 
complication of the machinery, 
the engineers of Indret had de- 
cided to embark it, all fitted up 
and in @ single piece, since the 
formidable transport - machines 
which the factory has at its dis- 
posal permitted them to attempt 
thisaudacious undertaking. Every 
day they said, ‘ It will come off 
to-morrow ;’ but every time at the 
last moment there was some de- 
tail to superintend, something to 
repair, to make perfect. At last 
it was ready. The order to em- 
bark was given. 

It was a holiday for Indret. 
At one o’clock all the workshops 
were closed, the houses and the 
streets deserted. Men, women, 
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children, all who lived in the 
island wanted to see the machine 
leave the fitting-up room, descend 
to the Loire, and crossover to the 
vessel which was to bear it away. 
Long before the great gate was 
opened, the crowd had collected 
outside the hall, waiting noisily, 
indulging in a holiday racket. 
At length the two portals of the 
workshop opened, and from the 
shadowy background the enor- 
mous mass was seen advancing, 
slowly, heavily, borne on a rolling 
platform which must presently 
serve as a stage for raising it, and 
which halliards, moved by steam, 
carried along the rails. 

When it appeared in the light, 
shining and grand and massive, 
it was greeted by tremendous 
cheers. 

It paused a moment, as if to 
take breath and to let itself be 
admired, under the full sunshine, 
which made it glitter. Among 
the two thousand workmen at the 
factory, there was, perhaps, not 
one who had not codperated in 
this beautiful work according to 
his talent or his capability. But 
they had worked at it separately, 
each in his own department, al- 
most groping their way, as the 
soldier fights during the battle, 
lost amid the crowd and the noise, 
aiming straight in front of him, 
without calculating the effect or 
the use of his shots, enveloped by 
blinding red smoke, which pre- 
vents him from seeing anything 
beyond the corner in which he is 
fighting. 

Now they saw her, their own 
machine, standing there complete, 
every piece adjusted; and they 
were proud. In one moment she 
was surrounded, and saluted by 
joyous laughter and shouts of 
triumph. They admired her as con- 
noisseurs ; they caressed her with 
their big hard hands; they patted 
her; they addressed her in their 
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rough way, ‘How are you, old 
lady? The founders pointed with 
pride to the enormous screws 
of solid bronze. ‘We founded 
them,’ said they. The smiths 
replied, ‘ We worked the iron, we 
did ; and there is some of our 
perspiration, too, in there.’ And 
the coppersmiths, the riveters, not 
without reason, boasted of the 
enormous tank, painted with red- 
lead, like a war-elephant. If 
these praised the metal, the en- 
gineers, the draughtsmen, the 
fitters, extolled the form. Even 
our friend Jack said, gazing at his 
hands, ‘ Ah, rogue, you have given 
me fine blisters !’ 

It was almost necessary to em- 
ploy force to keep off this fanatic 
crowd, as enthusiastic as an Indian 
tribe at the festival of Juggernaut, 
whom the cruel idol would have 
crushed on its way. The over- 
seers ran about from side to side, 
dealing out cuffs to clear the road ; 
and soon there only remained 
around the machine three hun- 
dred workmen, chosen out of all 
the workshops from among the 
strongest, who, all armed with 
handspikes or drawing mighty 
chains, only waited a sign to set 
the monster in movement. 

‘ Ready, boys? Hoist, then! 

Then a little fife, sprightly and 
shrill, was heard; the machine 
began to move along the rails ; 
the copper, bronze, and steel, in 
its mass, glittered, while the gear 
of connecting-rods, bars, and 
pistons was moved along with a 
metallic clang. Like a completed 
monument that the workmen are 
leaving, it had been ornamented 
at the top with an enormous bou- 
quet of foliage, surmounting this 
achievement of human labour 
with the grace, the smile of 
Nature. Whilst below the enor- 
mous mass of metal moved labori- 
ously along, above the bunch of 
green rose and fell at every step, 
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rustling gently in the pure air. 
On both sides the crowd formed 
a procession ; the directors, inspec- 
tors, apprentices, workmen, all 
marching pellmell with their eyes 
fixed on the machine, while the 
indefatigable fife directed them 
towards the river, where a steam- 
boat stood smoking on a level with 
the quay ready to start. 

Behold it standing under the 
crane, the enormous steam-crane 
of the factory at Indret, the most 
powerful lever in the world. Two 
men .climb on to the platform, 
which is to rise with it by means 
of iron cables, all joined together 
above the bouquet by a monstrous 
ring forged out of one single piece. 
The steam whistles; the fife re- 
doubles its little hurried, joyous, 
encouraging notes ; the jib of the 
crane bends down like the neck 
of a great bird, seizes the machine 
in its curved beak, and lifts it 
slowly, slowly, with jerks. Now 
it towers above the crowd, the 
factory, and all Indret. There 
every one can see and admire it 
at his ease. In the golden sun- 
light, through which it moves, it 
seems to bid farewell to those 
numerous halls which have given 
it life, movement, even speech, and 
which it will never behold again. 

For their part, the workmen 
feel, in contemplating it, the satis- 
faction of accomplished labour, 
that strange and divine emotion 
which repays in one moment the 
labours of a whole year, and 
places above all the trouble un- 
dergone, the pride in a difficulty 
that is overcome. 

‘ That’s what I call a fine piece,’ 
muttered old Roudic, who, with a 
serious mien, his arms bare, still 
trembling from the great effort of 
hauling, was wiping his eyes, al- 
most blinded by tears of admira- 
tion. The fife has not ceased its 
exciting music; but the crane 
begins to turn, to bend towards 
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the side of the river, to deposit 
the machine on the boat that 
stands impatiently waiting. 

On a sudden a deafening crack 
is heard, followed by a terrible 
piercing cry, reéchoed from all 
breasts. By the emotion that 
spreads through the air, all re- 
cognise death, unexpected sudden 
death, which opens out a way for 
itself with strong and violent 
hand. For one moment there is 
a tumult, an indescribable terror. 
What can have happened? One 
of the workmen on the platform 
has been caught between one of 
the supporting chains, suddenly 
extended for the descent, and the 
hard metal of the machine. 

‘Quick, quick, boys, back the 
machine |’ 

But in vain they hasten and 
strive to snatch the unhappy 
man from the raging beast ; it is 
all over! All heads are raised, 
all arms stretched out, in one 
great curse; and the women 
weep, and hide their eyes in 
their shawls and in the lap- 
pets of their caps, so as not 
to see the shapeless remains, 
which are being placed on a bar- 
row. The man has been pounded, 
cut in two. The blood, driven 
forth violently, has besprinkled 
the steel, the copper, even the 
green branch above. No more 
piping, no more shouting. In 
the midst of sinister silence the 
machine completes its revolution, 
while one group departs towards 
the village—bearers, women, a 
whole troop, all in tears. 

- There is fear now visible in all 
eyes. The work has become ter- 
rible ; it has received the baptism 
of blood, and turned its strength 
against those from whom it had 
received it. There is quitea sigh 
of relief when the monster stands 
on the boat, which gives way 
under its weight, and sends to 
both shores two or three large 
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waves. The whole river trem- 
bles, and seems to say, ‘ How 
heavy it is’ Yes, indeed, it is 
heavy ; and the workmen look at 
one another, and shudder. 

Behold it embarked at last, 
with its cylinder and its boilers 
beside it. The blood which 
soiled it has been hastily wiped 
away ; it has resumed its former 
splendour, but not its inert im- 
passibility. It appears alive and 
armed, Standing proudly on the 
deck of the boat which carries it 
away, and which it appears itself 
to impel, it hastens towards the 
sea as though it longed to con- 
sume coal, to devour space, to 
shake its smoke where at this mo- 
ment it shakes its bunch of green. 
It is so beautiful now that the 
workmen of Indret have forgotten 
its crime, and, saluting its depar- 
ture with one great last hurrah, 
they follow and accompany it 
with loving eyes. Go your ways, 
machine ; journey across the whole 
world; follow the line marked 
out for you, straight and inexor- 
able ; march against the wind, the 
sea, and its storms. Men have 
made you so strong that you have 
nothing to fear. But since you 
are strong, be not wicked. Re- 
strain that terrible power that you 
have just tested at your depar- 
ture. Move the vessel without 
anger, and, above all, show re- 
spect for human life, if you will 
do honour to the factory of In- 
dret ! 

That evening, from one end of 
the island to the other, there was 
laughter and feasting. Although 
the accident of the day had some- 
what chilled the enthusiasm, every 
home wished to partake of the 
feast that had been prepared. 
At the Roudics’ a long table col- 
lected the numerous friends, the 
élite of the workshop. At first 
they spoke of the accident—the 
children were not old enough to 
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work ; the director had promised 
the widow a pension. Then once 
more the machine occupied all 
thoughts. This long labour of 
many months’ duration was now 
nothing but a remembrance. The 
men reminded one another of the 
various episodes, the difficulties, 
of the work. It was something 
to hear Lebescam, the hairy giant, 
telling of the resistance of the 
metal, and the trouble they had 
had to bend it at the forge. 

‘I see that the welding does 
not hold. I say to the comrades, 
“ Now, at it—right good blows! 
Now, at it, burners; help me, and 
quickly !”’ 

He thought he was still at 
work. His clenched fists re- 
sounded on the table, and made 
it tremble; his eyes shone as 
though they reflected the light of 
the forge; and the others nodded 
their heads with an air of appro- 
bation. Jack also listened with 
interest for the first time. He 
was the conscript among the ve- 
terans; and you may fancy that 
the remembrance of great labours 
made their throats very dry, and 
that all this did not go on with- 
out many a round and bumper. 
Presently they began to sing—for 
it must come to that when there 
are enough present to sing in 
chorus— ‘Vers les rives de 
France ;’ and Jack, mingling his 
voice with this concert of false 
voices, repeated with the others, 

* Vers les rives de France 

Voguons en chantant,’ 
If the people at Les Aulnettes 
had seen him, they would have 
been satisfied. Bronzed by the 
open air and the heat of the forge, 
the blisters on his hands scarred 
and grown callous, joining his 
voice to the commonplace refrain, 
he quite seemed to belong to these 
people. He looked a true work- 
man ; and Lebascam remarked it 
to Father Roudic. 
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THERE must be plenty of people 
living in England now, more or 
less advanced in years, who were 
brought up on books published in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard by New- 
bery, or Harris, or some other 
respectable name. Even in these 
days, in the homes of such persons 
as cling to the past, and do not 
easily change their habitation, 
poked away behind shelves in the 
nurseries of two or three genera- 
tions, or buried in boxes with the 
forgotten relics of old toys, these 
books are still to be found. They 
come out shyly into the light of 
1882, the company of her chil- 
dren’s splendid literature, humble 
and dismal in their worn gray 
covers, with lacerated backs sewn 
up by the kind needle and thread 
of some mother or nurse long ago. 
Can any modern child, carelessly 
satisfied in the midst of its gay 
bindings, feel or understand any- 
thing of the sentiment that hung 
round those books, so few and 
precious, read through and through 
again, with reverence for the mys- 
tery that was always in them, and 
never could be exhausted? Pre- 
sently we went to school, and by 
degrees our early treasures van- 
ished, were put away and for- 
gotten—were lost, in fact, though, 
like other lost things, they only 
lay waiting to be found again. 
Then, perhaps, long afterwards, 
after years of life in the world, 
when the old pains and joys were 
like a past dream, and gray hairs 
were beginning to show them- 
selves, some old box was opened, 
and there lay a heap of forgotten 
friends—the same, and yet so very 


different. I should pity the per- 
son who did not feel a certain 
thrill of gentle joy, mixed with a 
little curiosity and a little sadness 
when he met his nursery com- 
panions again. Such a meeting 
makes one realise, more than 
most things, the difference be- 
tween a grown-up creature and a 
child. One lays the books down 
as a devotee, an enthusiastic be- 
liever, to whom story and picture 
are everything. One takes them 
up again as a critic, and looks at 
their principles. 

In an old house I know there 
is a little old-fashioned bookcase 
with worked doors, standing in a 
dark corner, which has been gra- 
dually filled with what was con- 
sidered rubbish by some members 
of the family, but preserved from 
being thrown away by the conser- 
vative instinct of others. It oc- 
curred to me the other day to 
wonder what those small shelves 
contained. I found a good many 
curious old books, and among them 
a few dear well - remembered 
friends, who had perhaps been put 
away here since I was eight or ten 
years old. 

The first I took out was one of 
the dearest of all—thin, shabby, 
and dog’s-eared, but quite perfect, 
as I quickly discovered by turning 
over the worn leaves. There were 
the pictures, coloured with such 
wonderful propriety and know- 
ledge of effect; there was the 
story in its two versions, prose 
and poetical, the latter of which I 
learned by heart to amuse myself 
in those days. I think the title- 
page alone was calculated to 
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impress the most thoughtless 
mind : 

‘Dame Partlet’s Farm; an 
Account of the Riches she ob- 
tained by Industry, the Good Life 
she led, and, Alas! Good Reader, 
her Death and Epitaph. John 
Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1834.’ 

Evidently Dame Partlet was 
meant to be a book of serious 
practical lessons—not of idle 
amusement. I certainly never 
thought of smiling over it then, as 
I do now; and as for giving it 
any political significance, that was 
indeed far from me. But con- 
sidering the date, so soon after 
the Reform Bill, and meditating 
on the names and doings of 
some of the characters, I have 
now come to the cvunclusion 
that Dame Partlet was written 
by a Whig, not to say Radical, 
who wished, I rather fear, to hide 
his subversive opinions under a 
veil of devotion to the Established 
Church. At the same time he 
makes his worthy heroine encour- 
age her neighbours to act on such 
a false system of morality, from 
such interested motives, that 
really one cannot tell what he 
would be at, and can only con- 
clude that Radical principles had 
not then reached their present 
purity, and that the superiority of 
the poor to the rich was still the 
leading idea of that party. 

Dame Partlet was a widow with 
six children, living in the village 
of Innocence, a very long way 
from London. Her husband, 
Simon Partlet, a gardener by 
trade, died quite a young man, 
and I am inclined to think he 
must have been a poor creature, 
though he took in, and left as a 
legacy to his wife, Poor Robin's 
Almanack, The Gardener’s Calen- 
dar, and Culpeper’s Herbal. I 
may be doing Simon grave injus- 
tice, but I think he was a slug- 


gard, because of the texts and 
sentences (from The Economy of 
Human Life) in which his widow 
was always laying before her chil- 
dren and neighbours the evils of 
idleness. How she acted up to 
her precepts we may judge from 
the words of Mr. Lovetruth, the 
Rector of Innocence. ‘A widow 
with six children, renting only 
two acres of ground, and not ask- 
ing relief of the parish! I have 
not known such a thing before 
since I have been rector here ” 

Dame Partlet, we learn from 
the first page of her biography, 
‘is said to have been a very near 
relation of that renowned person 
Goody Two Shoes.” It was 
Goody Two Shoes who taught her 
to read, and so well, that the 
parish-clerk, Mr. Singclear, was 
the only person in the parish who 
read better than she did. She 
had read the Bible three times 
quite through, besides many other 
good books, and ‘she said “ Amen” 
the loudest of anybody in the 
church, except Miss Deborah Crab- 
face, the Rector’s maiden aunt 
by the mother’s side.’ Never was 
there a woman who made better 
use of her opportunities. Her 
industry and civility were so great 
and so well known that her neigh- 
bours seem to have found it a 
privilege to help her; and in the 
early days, when she rented her 
two acres from a hard landlord— 
of whom more hereafter—Mr. 
Coverup the sexton might be seen 
digging in her garden on his un- 
employed Saturday afternoons ; 
and Mr. Singclear, who had a 
taste for gardening, repaid her 
help in the responses by training 
vines and pruning trees. 

This is all very well, and the 
writer evidently thinks that the 
village of Innocence would have 
been a happy and enviable place 
of abode if it had been entirely 
peopled with Dame Partlets and 
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Mr. Singclears. The Dame her- 
self would not have said so; for 
she never grumbled, and had the 
deepest respect for those’ richer 
than herself. The Rector, we see 
at once, deserved her respect on 
better grounds than riches, and 
Miss Crabface appears to have 
been sweet within ; but what do 
we hear of the other great people 
in the parish ? 

‘And though Squire Takeall, 
the lord of the manor, was a very 
rich man, and had a very great 
house in the middle of a large 
park, and had a whole room full 
of books which he never read, and 
wore a great many fine clothes, and 
kept a great many servants with 
brown liveries turned up with red 
velvet; and though he kept a 
great many horses and dogs, and 
rode over poor people’s fields and 
trampled down their corn; and 
though his greyhounds had all the 
nice victuals that came from his 
own table, and his hogs were fed 
upon the skim milk, such as Far- 
mer Wheatear gave Dame Partlet 
for her children ; yet for all he 
was so rich and so fine, and all in 
the village pulled off their hats or 
made curtsies when he passed, 
yet Squire Takeall did not do so 
much real good in the village as 
Dame Partlet, with only a garden 
and orchard, and a few books on 
a shelf just over the salt-box.’ 

Is there not in that description 
the ring of Radical, almost Chart- 
ist, passion? And this is not all; 
the indictment goes still further. 

‘Squire Takeall paid the over- 
seer's rates exactly to a halfpenny 
what his own steward had said 
they came to ; and had given strict 
orders to George Blunt, the por- 
ter, not to let a beggar come into 
the park ; but as Dame Partlet 
always dressed very neat, and 
went very clean, and did not look 
like a beggar ; and as she never 
sent her children to beg any skim 





milk of the dairymaid, or ask the 
cook for broken victuals or a lit- 
tle dripping; and as she never 
sent them to glean on Squire 
Takeall’s fields in time of harvest, 
because he wished to fatten his 
own hogs with the gleanings; so 
the Squire suffered her to go into 
the park to gather what he called 
weeds. . . . See where she is, with 
the basket in her hand, collecting 
herbs.’ 

Here there is a gorgeous picture 
of Dame Partlet under the ances- 
tral trees, with the long stately 
front of Squire Takeall’s house out- 
lined in the distance, and two 
tall stags, also distant and in 
outline, lifting their grand heads 
to stare at her. Her two fat chil- 
dren are with her. She wears a 
black hat, tied under her chin 
with crimson ribbons; a yellow 
spotted handkerchief, with a red 
border ; a voluminous green gown, 
tucked up over a red petticoat; 
and a large white apron. Beggar, 
indeed ! She wore very nearly the 
same costume in her latter years, 
when she was one of the largest 
farmers in the parish. 

But Squire Takeall was not 
the only bad man who lived at 
Innocence. Two of his farmers 
seem to have been excellent peo- 
ple, Wheatear and Pleasant; but 
there was also Farmer Nippem, 
who requited Dame Partlet’s care 
of his sick wife by giving her a 
lamb that ‘he thought would 
die.’ However, the lamb lived, 
and was the first of a flock; which 
must have grieved Nippem’s soul 
when he saw them grazing on the 
common. Then there was Farmer 
Tipple, whose name is enough ; 
and Mr. Lovegold, the Squire’s 
steward, and Farmer Bustle and 
Captain Curious, who seem to 
have been contented with smaller 
vices. The society of Innocence 
was ‘mixed,’ like that of other 
places, though it was so far from 
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London. Its poorer people, how- 
ever, seem to have been very vir- 
tuous and obliging, except poor 
neighbour Trollop, whose boys 
never went to church on a Sun- 
day, and were seldom fit to be seen. 

Dame Partlet’s own children 
were very differently brought up, 
indeed! ‘ How much better is it,’ 
said she, ‘that they should go to 
church, and hear the Scriptures 
read, and attend to the delightful 
sermons of Mr. Lovetruth, than 
be strolling about the green in 
service-time, or gambling at the 
roadside !’ 

Her industry, her goodness to 
her neighbours, her devotion to 
the Rector, were rewarded in the 
end. Farmer Tipple, one dark 
night, slipped into his own horse- 
pond and was drowned. Farmer 
Pleasant—not without a bribe of 
a nice sucking-pig to Mr. Love- 
gold—succeeded to his farm ; and, 
through the influence of the Rec- 
tor and Miss Crabface, Pleasant’s 
farm was bestowed on Dame Part- 
let. 

She had always been grateful 
for Mr. Lovetruth’s kindness. He 
had called her ‘good woman ;’ he 
had approved of her remarks, and 
had desired his aunt Deborah to 
take notice of her; he had em- 
ployed one of her children every 
Saturday afternoon to sweep the 
walks in his flower-garden ; he 
had given silver sixpences in re- 
turn for the fruit of her little 
black cherry-tree, which was al- 
ways sent ‘a present to the Rec- 
tory ;’ and once, when there was 
more fruit than usual, Miss Crab- 
face sent Dame Partlet a beauti- 
ful gown, which had been the 
Rector’s grandmother's. Polly 
Partlet, the eldest daughter, came 
in for this gown, and might be 
seen walking to church in it, car- 
rying a large Prayer-book the 
Rector had given her, in a green- 
baize case made by herself. 
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The village children were de- 
voted to Dame Parilet, and were 
always to be found in her cottage 
on winter evenings; ‘and Mr. 
Lovetruth could always tell, when 
he questioned the children at 
church on Sunday, which of them 
attended her instructive habita- 
tion.’ 

With the taking of Plea- 
sant’s farm, Fortune seemed to be 
showering her favours on Dame 
Partlet. Mr. Coverup, who was 
a cousin of her husband’s, died 
and left her his property; the 
friendly Rector appointed her 
eldest son Peter sexton in his 
place. 

And now we come to the time 
when Dame Partlet, increasing in 
riches daily, was able in some 
measure to repay the goodness of 
her early friends : 

* Custards and syllabubs she made, 

And sent some to the Rector ; 

Who, now grown old, when she was poor 

Had been her chief protector.’ 

With Dame Partlet’s rise in 
life her biographer breaks out in- 
to poetry. One would have 
thought that these prosperous 
farming days would have seemed 
to most minds to lack the romance 
of the early struggle; but this 
writer thinks differently : he is 
inspired by the pictures of plenty 
which rise before his eyes, and 
which are painted in the brightest 
colours by the illustrator of the 
book. Listen how graphically 
we are told of the legacies, as they 
fall in ons by one: 

‘Her uncle left her fifty pounds, 

And golden guineas twenty ; 

Her sister left her three pound twelve, 

And silver she had plenty.’ 

She, who has moved with such 
natural greatness through her life 
of cottage toil, steps into all the 
amenities and dignities of life as 
if she had been born to them. In 
one place we hear, 


‘She bid her maid undress her.’ 
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In another : 


‘She daily in the garden walked, 

But always took her dog and book, 

And told the gardener to cut 

Some vegetables for the cook.’ 
There she is, standing on her 
smooth gravel path, with a glow 
of roses in the border, a smiling 
gardener with his ready spade and 
clean shirt-sleeves, a gabled house 
in the background. Under her 
shady hat she wears a frilled cap, 
which sits becomingly round her 
handsome decided face. The rest 
of her dress, except for garden- 
gloves, and a large watch hang- 
ing by her side, is much the 
same as when she used to gather 
‘ weeds’ in Squire Takeall’s park 
long ago. 

She had the manners of the 
truly great : 

‘Her guests she welcomed with a smile, 
For flatt’ry she thought fulsome.’ 
Her large farm, and all its mani- 
fold concerns, were managed with 
a firmness and generosity that 
make her a pattern to all women 
of business. Her servants worked 
for her well; and her home- 
brewed ale, loved by the sexton, 
was thought ‘not amiss’ by the 
Rector himself. Everything pros- 
pered with her, and she had sym- 
pathies with all creation. In the 
midst of a long catalogue of farm 
and live stock, the writer pauses 
to note a touch of Nature, which 
might have escaped him, if he 
had waited to put it in a less con- 
spicuous place. His account alto- 
gether has an admirable natural- 
ness; he seems to be wandering 
about the farm, taking us with 
him, showing us everything as it 

came, without regard to species. 
‘Three carts, two wagons, and a plough, 
A roller and a harrow ; 
And, whistling in a wicker cage, 
A blackbird and a sparrow.’ 
This was all very well. Dame 
Partlet, we see, was a rich woman 
of refined tastes. But what use 
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did she make of her riches? Did 
she pay the overseer’s rates to a 
halfpenny, like Squire Takeall, 
and shut out the poor from her 
sight? No. Neither did she 
encourage idleness, and pauperise 
the poor by giving them what they 
had not earned. She was a phi- 
lanthropist in a time when such 
people were rare. Besides visiting 
all the sick, and urging ‘ the use of 
stillness,’ 


‘That she might help the poor, 
She had a famous brick-yard, 


How cheerful there did all the poor 

Fulfil their daily toil, 

And greet, as morn and night they passed, 

Dame Partlet with a smile !” 

So far in this good woman’s use 
of her riches we see nothing but 
what isadmirable. We now come 
to the weak morality I alluded to 
just now. To her biographer, 
evidently, all her doings are good ; 
but then he lived in a time when 
it was the fashion to hope for re- 
ward, and to fear punishment. 
So did Dame Partlet herself, and 
it would be a very severe judge 
who would blame her for acting 
on the system which had been her 
cradle. Herown industry, honesty, 
fair dealing, had been rewarded so 
brilliantly, that it was no wonder 
if she wished to convince the 
young people who surrounded her 
of the profitableness of doing 
right. 

While she rose in the world, 
the rest of the village does not 
seem to have stood still. Two 
boarding-schools had been estab- 
lished, to whose master and mis- 
tress, evidently people of standing 
in the place, we are introduced in 
Eschylean fashion, They spring 
ready made, as it were, into exist- 
ence, receiving the kind attention 
of Dame Partlet : 


* When cherries and when plums were 


ripe, 
She sent to Mrs, Teachem, 
That her young ladies might have some— 
At least, if they deserved them. 
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At Michaelmas she yearly sent 

A basket full of pears 
To Mr. a, for those boys 

Who always said their prayers.’ 
And she did so much in the 
same way, as we shall see by and 
by, that one cannot help fearing 
that the religion, the morality, 
the industry, which made Inno- 
cence a proverb among villages, 
were far indeed from being disin- 
terested. Cupboard religion, cup- 
board morality, cupboard industry 
—alas, there are such virtues! 
and Dame Partlet, doubtless with 
the best of motives, must have 
made them flourish at Innocence. 

The last time we see her in 
health and strength, she is occu- 
pied in the following manner : 
* Aslice of cake, a glass of wine, 

A cheesecake and a pie, 
She gave to each good boy and girl 

Who never told a lie.’ 
It must have been at one of the 
great festivals of the Church, for 
we are told it was then her habit 
to make these good things. There 
she is, an elderly woman, still 
handsome and dignified. She 
has lost her teeth, and her nose 
and chin have lengthened con- 
siderably. She is dressed in the 
same style as of old, except that 
her short crimson petticoat appears 
to be made of quilted satin, and 
white ruffles ornament the sleeves 
of her green gown. In her hands 
she carries a tray of good things— 
cakes, pies, glasses of wine—and 
advances, slightly stooping, but 
with benevolent dignity, towards 
a row of fat children comfortably 
dressed in bright colours, whose 
truthful eyes are fixed upon the 
dainties. Behind Dame Partlet 
is a large table covered with good 
cheer, overlooked by a smiling 
maid-servant in a mob-cap—of 
which those now in fashion are 
small and poor imitations—and a 
large blue kerchief on her shoul- 
ders. 

The next picture is indeed a 
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contrast to thisone, The worthy 
servant has her apron to her eyes. 
Dame Partlet, sadly fallen away, 
lies sick in bed. A man in black 
sits at a table beside her writing : 
evidently the lawyer making her 
will. Behind his chair stands a 
stout man in a blue coat, whose 
eyes are turned towards the Dame 
in kindly sadness. This is pro- 
bably Farmer Safeguard, her ex- 
ecutor, as he looks too old and 
solid to be her son. One feels 
glad that her children’s affairs are 
left in the hands of so honest a 
person. 

Never shall I forget the sudden 
change into the minor key, the 
solemnity of the last verses, the 
sort of awful fatalism, the sound 
as of the tolling of a bell in the 
rhyming of ‘cld’ and ‘ cold.’ 

‘ But, O, alack, and well-a-day! 
Such news I have to tell; 


Grief will make you sob and sigh, 
Your eyes with crying swell. 


Dame Partlet, on the tenth of June, 
Was sixty-nine years old ; 

And it was on that very day 
She caught a dreadful cold, 


That cold a fever soon brought on, 
The fever brought on death ; 

So, after having made her will, 
She yielded up her breath. 


Yet stop your grief; for she has left 
Each little girl and boy 

Who gets by heart this little hymn 
A cheesecake and a pie.’ 


Here follows the little hymn, 
which it is not necessary to quote. 
We have a short prose account of 
her funeral, and a picture of it all 
in black and white. Like asensi- 
ble woman, she had directed that 
much money should not be spent 


upon her funeral. Her relations, 
however, disregarded her wishes, 
and ‘gave directions to Mr. Screw- 
down, the undertaker, to have 
what he called a handsome funeral, 
which directions you may see 
he observed.’ The Rector, though 
old and infirm, read the service 
himself. Mrs, Teachem and Mr. 





Dame Partlet. 


Spellright were present with their 
boarders, and the church was 
crowded with poor people from 
all the country round. 

One of Mr. Spellright’s young 
gentlemen wrote an epitaph, 
which ‘ Mr. Lovetruth ordered to 
be engraved on a fine piece of 
black marble, and placed at the 
head of her grave, which was in 
the churchyard of the village of 
Innocence, in the county of True 
Delight.’ 


Eprrapu on Dame Part et. 


‘Dame Partlet here now rests in peace, 
Who all her life did never cease 
From doing good. To all the poor 
Who stood in need she lent her store; 
To boys and girls who said their prayers 
She sent her apples and her pears ; 
To those who never told a lie 
She gave a cheesecake or a pie ; 
To those who learnt their book by heart 
She gave a custard or a tart ; 
But those who best could read and spell, 
Or who in writing did excel, 
Were ever welcome to her kitchen, 
For cake and sweetmeats she was rich in; 
And those who went to church on Sunday 
Were sure to have some buns on Monday; 
But they who best the Collect said 
Received a cake of diet-bread, 
Then let all those within this county 
Who thus have tasted of her bounty, 
In gratitude to this good Dame, 
When they grow rich do just the same,’ 


If there was a ‘tuck-shop’ in 
the village of Innocence, I think 
this young gentleman of Mr. Spell- 
right’s must have become one of 
its best customers after his bene- 
factress was gone, and tarts and 
cheesecakes in her kitchen were 
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no longer the reward of talent and 
goodness. 

To the stern moralist of to-day 
the epitaph is indeed a painful 
résumé of the life of a good woman. 
He would say she only did harm. 
But she aroused feelings of love 
and gratitude, which are not so 
very common; and after all we 
must remember the brick-yard, 
which shows that the secret of 
true philanthropy was not quite 
unknown to her. It certainly 
seems as if Mr. Lovetruth must 
have been in his dotage to place 
such an epitaph at the head of 
Dame Partlet’s grave ; yet doubt- 
less, to those who paid it their 
sorrowful visits, such a lifelike 
record was better than a sermon. 
They were transported once more 
into the hospitable kitchen, could 
smell the pies, could feel the glow 
of good conscience within, and 
see once more the kind hand of 
the Dame outstretched with a 
brimming glass of cowslip wine. 

I sometimes fancy that I should 
like to wander about the remoter 
parts of England till I find Dame 
Partlet’s grave, and see the cottage 
and the farm where her worthy 
life was spent. Probably as four 
of her children lived to grow up, 
there are Partlets left still in the 
village of Innocence, in the county 
of True Delight. 

I wonder if the search would 
be a very long one! E. C. P. 
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Original Scottish Reminiscences. 


Wituin the memory of hundreds 
of individuals still alive, and not so 
very far advanced in years, there 
lived and laboured conscientiously 
in the county town of Dumfries a 
highly respected minister of the 
United Presbyterian persuasion, 
named the Rev. Walter Dunlop. 
His chapel, or meeting-house, was 
in Buccleugh-street, near the county 
prison and court-house, and though 
not a flashy or sensational preacher, 
his unambitious homeliness and 
occasional eccentricities and sim- 
plicity generally secured him a 
good congregation. He was a 
man, besides, who made it a point 
to visit the members of his church 
and congregation ; and thus real- 
ised, in a great measure, the truth 
of the saying of Dr. Chalmers, 
that a ‘ house-going minister makes 
a church-going people.’ Nor were 
his visits confined to the town and 
immediate neighbourhood, for 
many of his congregation came 
from an area extending miles be- 
yond it; and yet his numerous 
visits were not on that account by 
any means neglected. In stature 
he was upwards of six feet, and his 
body more than proportionately 
broad and massive. He had a 
heavy swinging motion from side to 
side in his walk, by which, with his 
walking-stick generally placed be- 
tween his left arm and his side, he 
was easily identified at a distance 


by any who knew him. In one of 
those journeys on foot—for he 
frequently halted for the night at 
the house of some friendly farmer 
—Mr. Dunlop had gone as far as 
the straggling village of Spring- 
holm, twelve miles from Dumfries 
and six from Castle Douglas, and 
had entered what may be called 
the Dumfries end of the village, 
when he saw that some pigs, appar- 
ently broken loose, had got into a 
field of ripening corn, and seemed 
enjoying the treat while doing 
something in the work of destruc- 
tion. The reverend gentleman 
stepped into a humble cottage on 
the opposite side of the road, and 
said, ‘ Gudewife, gudewife, the 
pigs have got in amang the corn !’ 
The woman thus addressed deigned 
to raise her head, her arms a-kimbo, 
and cried out, ‘ O, the deevil choke 
them? Having thus done ‘the 
civil thing,’ away jogged the par- 
son to the other end of the village, 
which was about a mile in length, 
and there he saw a number of 
geese in another cornfield, and, as 
in the previous case, informed the 
gudewife. She, somewhat like 
the other lady, as if impelled by 
instinctive familiarity with the dark 
gentleman, cried out, ‘ O, the deevil 
tak’ them!’ Mr. Dunlop, rather 
tickled with the village phraseo- 
logy, turned upon her, and quietly 
said, ‘I doot ye canna get him 
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HEERFULNESS is just as natural to the heart of a man 

in strong health as colour to his cheeks ; and wherever 

there is habitual gloom, there must be either bad air, unwhole- 
some food, improperly severe labour, or erring habits of life — 


JOHN RUSKIN. 





just now, mistress, as he’s at the 
ither end o’ the toon, choking twa 
swine.’ Evidently the learned 
theologian did not believe in the 
omnipresence of the miscalled 
* morning star.’ 


x — 

The same reverend gentleman, 
at stated seasons, and chiefly dur- 
ing the winter months, carried out 
a custom, then common in some 
parts of Scotland, of holding what 
was called ‘a diet of catechising,’ 
at the house of some member of 
his flock. Other members in the 
neighbourhood were expected to at- 
tend on such occasions; and the 
time of such diet was announced 
from the pulpit on the previous 
Sunday. At these meetings ques- 
tions from the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism and Scriptures were put, 
which time after time induced 
many to rub up their memories 
respecting half-forgotten Bible lore. 
One winter evening Mr. Dunlop 
was holding such a diet at the 
house of one of his flock a few 
miles on the Annandale side of 
Dumfries, and at this meeting the 
wag of the district, strongly given 
to practical joking, in order to ex- 
tract fun from the proceedings, 
was present, and immediately 
before him sat a stolid, but very 
irritable, blacksmith, by name 
John Bland. To him the minister 
put the question, ‘ Weel, John, 
can ye tell me what doth every 
sin deserve? At exactly the 


same moment the wag behind 
thrust something like an infant 
dagger into the most muscular 
posterior portion of John’s body. 
This sudden and unexpected spur 
irritable blacksmith 


made the 





spring to his feet, and, placing his 
horny hand on the aggrieved part, 
he cried out in threatening tones, as 
he looked round upon his tormen- 
tor, ‘God’s curse! God’s curse!’ 
Then the minister said, a little 
surprised, ‘ Very weel said, John ; 
but raither owre lood and fast.’ 
But the reverend gentleman was 
ignorant of the cause of the explo- 
sion. 
— 

At the same meeting he put the 
question to a respectable female, 
somewhat advanced in years and 
a little deaf, ‘ What do the Scrip- 
tures principally teach? The old 
lady, not exactly comprehending 
the purport of the words, turned 
to the ever-busy wag, and asked, 
‘What does he say? And the 
reply was, ‘He asks ye whaur 
do ye get your peats?’ Then the 
old lady spurred up, and replied, 
‘Ou, aye, sir; I see,sir. We just 
get them at Lochar Moss, close 
by, sir; and they’re sae grand 
whan they’re dry, that, if ye just 
gie them a bleach wi’ the tings, 
they leam a’ as bricht as cannels.’ 

— & 

A near relation of the writer of 
these reminiscences having died 
in Dumfries, the burial-place for 
her remains was the churchyard of 
Kirkmahoe, four miles from the 
town, and, to attend the interment, 
a wealthy relation came from 
Kirkeudbright, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles. To travel four 
miles to the place of sepulture, a 
number of vehicles, besides the 
hearse, were required and provided ; 
and as the deceased had been one 
of Mr. Dunlop’s flock, what ap- 
peared to be a pretty substantial 
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HE disciples of Confucius have given a description of 
the behaviour of The Master, as they called him, on the 


important occasions of his life. 


They say that, when in the 


presence of the prince, his manner displayed respectful uneast- 


ness. 


There could hardly be given any two words which 


more fitly describe the manner of most Englishmen when in 
society.—SIR ARTHUR HELPs (Previa). 





‘trap,’ or gig, was intended to 
convey the minister and the wealthy 
merchant and shipowner, whose 
rotundity of body and solid weight 
were equal to that of the pillar of 
the kirk himself. As soon, however, 
as the merchant set his foot upon 
the step to mount the vehicle, snap 
went the spring with a crash, and 
with it part of the vehicle, the 
heavy man nearly coming to grief 
on the ground. Mr. Dunlep, then 
looking across from the other side 
of the trap, which he had not at- 
tempted to mount, said pretty 
loudly, and in a half-lugubrious 
style, ‘ A’m glad it didna happen 
on my side ;’ and that drew from 
the merchant the words, ‘ Ye daft 
auld fule, are ye gaun to ask a 
blessing owre ’t ? 


—~o— 

In the early days of the writer, 
the late Lord Brougham, then on 
the highest pinnacle of his distin- 
guished career, paid a flying visit 
to Dumfries, anxious to see Mr. 
Jeffrey, then leader of the Scottish 
Bar, and editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, who was then engaged 
at the county assizes. Jeffrey 
had, however, an important case 
in hand, and could not attend to 
business with Brougham until the 
case was finished as far as he was 
concerned in it; and how in the 
mean time was the ever-active mind 
of Brougham to employ itself? 
The races were being held the 
same day at Tinwald Downs—ge- 
nerally known as the ‘Southern 
Meeting,’ one of the greatest 
events of the year, in sporting 
circles, south of the Scottish 


capital—and thither the restless 
Brougham resolved to go for an 
hour or two; but how? He had 
not his own brougham with him to 
call at his will, and as all vehicles, 
on two and four wheels, had been 
engaged for the races, nothing of 
the kind for his transport to the 
field could be found. At last one 
messenger, who was out of breath 
with scouring the town, amazed 
with the twitching of Brougham’s 
nose when speaking, and ignorant 
of who he was, said to him, ‘If 
ye wasna’ a snarlin’ teegar I 
wad tell ye o’ a carriage.’ The 
great man demanded to know 
where it was, and ordered it to be 
brought ; but lo! when it was 
drawn up in the gateway of the 
King’s Arms Hotel, the carriage 
turned out to be an empty hearse. 
Nevertheless, it rolled on wheels 
and was drawn by two black 
horses ; and so, elevated onthe box- 
seat of this ambulance for the 
dead, with the reins in one hand 
and the whip in the other, away 
dashed the coming Lord Chan- 
cellor of these kingdoms—alive, 
though hearsed—to the races on 
Tinwald Downs ; but in what style 
he returned, deponent saith not. 
He, however, rode to the races 
in the manner stated. 
—~o— 

The shade of another distin- 
guished character approaches, and 
—enter Robert Burns, a name not 
unknown in literature and song. 
When the writer was very young 
he had a relative advanced in 
years, by trade a gun-maker, who 
was acquainted with the poet in 
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HOSE who read everything are thought to understand 
everything too ; but it is not always so. Reading only 
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furnishes the mind with the materials of knowledge; it is 
thinking that makes what we read ours. We are of the rumi- 
nating kind, and it is not enough that we cram ourselves with 
a great load of collections. Unless we chew them over again, 
they will not give us strength and nourishment.—LOCKE. 





his later days; and when the latter 
had to go upon a somewhat dan- 
gerous expedition into the wilds 
of Galloway—asexcisemen had fre- 
quently to face danger in those 
unsettled times—he ordered from 
my relative a pair of pistols, of 
@ particular pattern and finish. 
Barns, however, had to begin his 
journey before the pistols could be 
ready ; but as soon as possible after- 
wards they were forwarded to him, 
to be left at a certain inn in that 
part of the country. ‘They arrived 
in safety. The poet immediately 
acknowledged their receipt, and, 
after eulogising the workmanship 
in high terms, used the strange 
expression, in every way like him : 
‘They are in most respects unlike 
man—they do not disgrace their 
maker.’ These were the exact 
words ; but when my friend died, 
the letter, which I had seen and 
partly transcribed, was at the 
time of his funeral stolen from 
his desk, and has never been heard 
of since, because the voluntary 
production of it at any time after- 
wards would at once have pro- 
claimed the thief. The above is 
the only verbatim portion of the 
letter which remains, and no ac- 
count of it has ever been published. 
Attempts were made to worm the 
secret out of a female suspected 
by the writer, but without success, 
though he still believes that his 
suspicions were well founded. 
Some may remember that a letter 
was stolen in a similar way from 
@ vase at Abbotsford, containing 
also some treasure of a far-distant 
age, dug up at the Pireus (the 


port of Athens), and sent by Lord 
Byron to Sir Walter Scott ; and 
the mean thief, afraid of proclaim- 
ing his or her own delinquency, 
was never found out, not daring 
to show the purloined literary 
treasure. 
—~— 

Another anecdote of the poet 
may be mentioned, which the writer 
believes has never been published, 
but which in his boyish days he 
heard aged men, who had been well 
acquainted with the poet, declare 
to be perfectly genuine. It is 
pretty well known that travellers, 
with and without introduction, were 
in the habit of foisting themselves, 
often to his inconvenience, upon 
the company of the poet; and one 
of these ‘ bagmen,’ on a certain 
day, about a year before he passed 
away—still a young man—was 
moving slowly up the passage, or 
close, towards the Globe Inn, Dam- 
fries (Burns’s favourite resort), 
when he met a fine-looking man 
moving from the very hostelry, 
and approaching him. ‘Can you, 
sir, please tell me where the Globe 
is? the stranger inquired. The 
person thus addressed looked up, 
first overhead, and then, pointing 
to the ground, replied, ‘The sun 
and the sky are above you, sir, 
and the globe is under your feet.’ 
The stranger did not ask for the 
Globe Inn; the person he addressed 
was— Burns. 


——— 

The following has been sad- 
dled upon the poet, who, how- 
ever, has had to bear the weight 
of more sins than his own, The 
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The more they are enlightened, so much the 
On the cultivation of the minds of women 


depends the wisdom of man.—SHERIDAN. 





manuscript of this, nevertheless, 
as seen by the writer when a 
youth, had a close resemblance to 
Burns’s caligraphy. The fact is 
he had been requested to write 
the draft of a letter, to be copied 
and sent to a gossiping female, 
ever intent upon making mischief 
in families, and of course thrust- 
ing herself into places where she 
was not wanted, and it was found 
necessary, if at all possible, without 
rudely ejecting her from houses, to 
put a bridle upon her tongue. The 
poet, therefore, drew up a letter, 
scarcely decipherable when the 
writer saw it, but of which, after 
having spoken of some of Nanny’s 
sins, the following is the conclu- 
sion: ‘and then you twist and 


twine up those time-wrinkled fea- 
tures of yours into a sort of Satanic 
grin, and pride yourself insupposing 
that the jovial company are laugh- 
ing at your ready wit, while, in 
fact, they are only deriding your 
extreme insensibility and ignorant 
manners, When Death claims 
you for his own, as he will claim 
all, the following lines may with 
perfect propriety be carved upon 
your tombstone, should your re- 
mains be honoured with one : 


“On a Wickep Woman. 


Beneath this stane low Nanny lies— 
A scandalous wretch for lees and clash- 


ing. 
De’il haud her doon, for should she rise, 
She’ll gie yere brimstane jaws a smash- 
ing.”’ 
D. MCB. 


Clever Reply by her Majesty. 


Trixity Cotitece, Cambridge, 
besides being reckoned the most 
important in the University, has, 
moreover, been specially distin- 
guished by the visits of Royalty. 
James I., Charles I., Queen Anne 
(who knighted Newton at a Court 
held in the lodge), George L, 
and George II. were all received 
at the master’s lodge. This lodge 
contains many fine apartments, in- 
cluding a set of state rooms, used 
on occasion of royal visits, In 
the year 1847, on the occasion of 
the installation of the lamented 
Prince Consort as Chancellor of 


the University, the learned Dr. 
Whewell was master of the col- 
lege. He was always justly proud 
of his college, and never unmind- 
ful of the exalted position he him- 
self filled. It is said that, upon 
her Majesty approaching the 
lodge, Dr. Whewell, advancing 
to meet her, observed with digni- 
fied affability, ‘Welcome, your 
Majesty, to these our royal cham- 
bers !’ The Queen, receiving the 
welcome with equal grace, re- 
sponded, ‘Thank you, Dr. Whe- 
well; ours, if you please !’ 


Froth and Fidget. 


PERCHED in a box which cost her not a sou, 

Giglina chatters all the evening through, 

Fidgets with opera-glass and flowers and shawls, 

Annoys the actors, irritates the stalls. 

Forgive her harmless pride—the cause is plain : 

She wants us all to know she’s had champagne. 
Surrey Brooks, Wit and Humour. 





























T is observed in the course of worldly things that men’s 
fortunes are oftener made by their tongues than by their 
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virtues ; and more men’s fortunes overthrown thereby than by 





their vices.—SIR W. RALEIGH. 





Examination Blunders. 


Tue vivd-voce examination in 
the New Testament, which is a 
necessary part of the Oxford 
Divinity curriculum, has afforded 
some ludicrous instances of error 
or misapprehension on the part of 
nervous and stumbling students. 
The following used to be current 
jokes of this character at the Uni- 
versity : 

A man was translating in the 
schools the passage (Acts xii. 23) 
which describes the fearful death 
of Herod, and he rendered the 
words of the Greek (genomenos 
skolekobrotos) ‘having become a 
skolekobrote.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
examiner, ‘what is that?’ The 
reply was, ‘ An officer in the Ro- 
man army.’ 

—o- 

Another equally absurd blunder 
may be familiar to the reader. St. 
Paul, in his defence at Jerusalem, 
says he was ‘brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel.’ ‘How,’ the 
examiner inquired, ‘do you ex- 
plain that? ‘Gamaliel,’ replied 
the brilliant youth, ‘is a mountain 
in Armenia !’ 

— 
But examiners, however supe- 


rior in knowledge, do not always 
have it all their own way. The 
shade of the good Mr. Wall of 
Balliol, sometime Professor of 
Logic in the University, will for- 
give me for relating a crushing 
reply, which he, in the days of his 
flesh, used to be credited with 
having received from an injured 
examiné. The story is, I fear, too 
good to be true. Professor Wall, 
it should be explained, was as 
conspicuous by wearing a broad 
white necktie, commonly called a 
‘choker,’ as for his brilliant elu- 
cidations of logic on a blackboard 
in the hall of Balliol. He is said 
to have been once pounding an 
unfortunate in the Acts of the 
Apostles; this man, exhibiting a 
great inacquaintance with St. 
Paul’s defences and explanations 
of his conversion, drew the pro- 
fessor considerably. ‘Come, sir,’ 
said the noted lecturer, ‘come, 
give me something that St. Paul 
said; cannot you remember any 
passage?’ The young gentleman 
faltered considerably, but at length 
produced a reply. ‘ Yes, I do one 
—‘ God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall!” 


De Quincey’s Opinion of Anecdotes. 


Tue foregoing good story of Mr. 
Wall, and the doubt which the 
narrator himself throws upon it, cre- 
ate an opportunity for introducing 
our readers to a delightful bit of 
scholarly banter on the subject of 
anecdotes by De Quincey :—‘ All 
anecdotes, I fear, are false. I am 
sorry to say so; but my duty to 
the reader extorts from me the 
disagreeable confession, as upon a 





matter specially investigated by 
myself, that all dealers in anec- 
dotes are tainted with mendacity. 
Rarer than the phoenix is that vir- 
tuous man (a monster he is—nay, 
he is an impossible man) who will 
consent to lose a prosperous anec- 
dote on the consideration that it 
happens to be a lie. All history, 
therefore, being built partly, and 


some of it altogether, upon anec- 
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GIVING AND RECEIVING. 


IFTS and thanks should have one cheerful face, 
So each that’s done and ta’en becomes a brace ; 
He neither gives or does that doth delay 
A benefit, or that doth throw’t away, 
No more than he doth thank that will receive 
Naught but in corners, and is loth to leave 
Least air or print, but flies it. Such men would 
Run from the conscience of it, if they could. 


BEN JONSON. 





dotage, must be a tissue of false- 
hoods. Such, for the most part, 
is the history of Suetonius, who 
may be esteemed the Father of An- 
ecdotage, and, being such, he, and 
not Herodotus, should have been 
honoured with the title Father of 
Lies. Such is the Augustan his- 
tory, which is the main relique of 
the Roman Empire; such is the 
vast series of French memoirs, 
now stretching through more than 
three entire centuries. Univer- 
sally, it may be received as a rule, 
that when an anecdote involves a 
stinging repartee or collision of 
ideas, fancifully and_ brilliantly 
related to each other by resem- 
blance or contrast, then you may 
challenge it as false. One illus- 
tration of which is, that pretty 
nearly every memorable propos, or 
pointed repartee, or striking mot, 
circulating at this moment in Paris 
or London as the undoubted pro- 
perty of Talleyrand (that eminent 
knave), was ascribed, in the year 
1814-15 at the Congress of Vienna, 
to the Prince de Ligne; about fifty 
yeats earlier still they had been 
ascribed to Voltaire; and so on 
regressively to many other wits, 
knave or not, until at length, if 
you persist in backing far enough, 
you find yourself amongst Pagans, 
with the very same repartee, &c., 
doing duty in pretty good Greek ; 
sometimes, for instance, in Hier- 
ocles, sometimes in Diogenes La- 
ertius, in Plutarch, or in Athe- 


neus. Now, the thing claimed by 
so many people could not belong 
to all of them; all of them, you 
know, could not be the inventors. 
Logic and common sense unite in 
showing us that it must have be- 
longed to the Moderns, who had 
clearly been hustled and robbed 
by the Ancients, so much more 
likely to commit a robbery than 
Christians, these ancients being all 
Gentiles, Pagans, Heathen Dogs. 
What do I infer from this? Why, 
that, upon any solution of the case, 
hardly one worthy saying can be 
mentioned, hardly one jest, pun, or 
sarcasm, which has not been the 
occasion and subject of many false- 
hoods, as having been au- (and 
men-) daciously transferred from 
generation to generation, sworn to 
in every age, as this man’s pro- 
perty or that man’s, by people that 
must have known they were lying, 
until you retire from the investi- 
gation with a conviction that, un- 
der any system of chronology, the 
science of lying is the only one 
that has never drooped. Date 
from Anno Domini, or from the 
Julian era, patronise Olympiads, 
or patronise (as J do, from misan- 
thropy, because nobody else wil!) 
the era of Nabonassar—no matter, 
upon every road, thicker than mile- 
stones, you see records of human 
mendacity, or (which is much 
worse, in my opinion) of human 
sympathy with other people’s men- 
dacity.’ 




















Sie following beautiful little poem, by Victor Hugo, is 
hardly known to English readers. It has been sent to 
us by our contributor, Surgeon-General Cowen. He has also 


added a translation. 


A MA FILLE ADELE. 


Tout enfant, tu dormais prés de moi, rose et fraiche 
Comme un petit Jésus assoupi dans sa créche ; 
Ton pur sommeil était si calme et si charmant 
Que tu n’entendais pas l’oiseau chanter dans l’ombre ; 
Moi, pensif, j’aspirais toute la douceur sombre 

Du mystérieux firmament. 


Et j’écoutais voler sur ta téte les anges ; 

Et je te regardais dormir, et sur tes langes 

Jeffeuillais des jasmins et des ceillets, sans bruit ; 

Et je priais, veillant sur tes paupiéres closes ; 

Et mes yeux se mouillaient de pleurs, songeant aux choses 
Qui nous attendent dans la nuit. 


Un jour, mon tour viendra de dormir ; et ma couche, 
Faite d’ombre, sera si morne et si farouche, 
Que je n’entendrai pas non plus chanter I’oiseau ; 
Et la nuit sera noire ; alors, 6 ma colombe, 
Larmes, priére et fleurs, tu rendras 4 ma tombe 
Ce que j'ai fait pour ton berceau. 
VICTOR HUGO. 


To MY DAUGHTER ADELE. 


Closely thou slept beside me, tender maid 
(Like new-born Jesus in His manger laid) ; 
Rosy and fresh, thy sleep so pure and calm 
That the bird’s song, in dusk of evening trilled, 
Thou heardest not. Pensive, my soul I filled, 
Mysterious sky, with all thy sombre calm. 


And angels’ wings I heard above thine head ; 
And, as I saw thee sleep, over thy bed 
The sweetest flowers I strewed with noiseless hand ; 
And as I prayed, watching thine eyelids close, 
My sight bedimmed with tears, I thought of those 
Things waiting us in night of shadow-land. 


One day will come my sleep, and then my bed 
Among the tristful phantoms will be spread ; 
The birds, for me, songs will have sung their last ; 
Night—darkest—will be mine. O, then, my dove, 
Cast on my tomb tears, prayers, and flowers, and love, 
As J upon ¢Ay cradle now have cast ! 
H. L. C. 
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HAT which we foolishly call vastness is, rightly con- 

sidered, not more wonderful, not more impressive, than 

that which we insolently call littleness. And the infinity of God 

is not mysterious. It is only unfathomable—not concealed, 

but incomprehensible. It is a clear infinity, the darkness of 
the pure unsearchable sea.—JOHN RUSKIN. 





Anecdotes of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tuer Rev. C. H. Spurgeon a few 
weeks ago gave a ‘ Recognition 
Address,’ on the induction of a 
new pastor to the Walworth-road 
Baptist Chapel. It was character- 
ised by the famous preacher’s usual 
earnestness, felicitous use of anec- 
dote, and humorous common sense 
conveyed in good Saxon English. 
The burden of the address was 
‘ Encourage the minister! Mr. 
Spurgeon, like Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley’s soldiers at Tel-el-Kebir, 
went ‘straight’ at his hearers. 
Among other useful hints he warn- 
ed them not to fall into the ranks 
of those whom we may call ‘ noma- 
dic Christians:’ ‘those who must 
go and take a sniff at this place 
and a sniff at that, and a sniff at 
the other. I do dislike that sort 
of spiritual gipsies. I have a 
notion that they do this, and go 
about with their precious rags and 
tents, to save paying any taxes. I 
think that there are some people 
that go round from place to place 
that they may never take a sitting 


of their own, and pay pew-rent. 
Well, my dear friends, if you do 
not pay pew-rent and help to sup- 
port your pastor, have you got any 
conscience? The good man is to 
give all his time for your edifica- 
tion, and persons have to support 
him, but you will not take your 
share in it. Ifso, your conscience 
is exceedingly like that of a gentle- 
man who some time ago was in a 
convict prison. The chaplain said, 
** John, have you any conscience ?” 
The man answered, “ Sir, I have 
one nearly as good as new, for I 
have never usedit within my 
recollection.” I should advise a lit- 
tle use of that thing called “ con- 
science,” ’ 
—%-- 

A coop Resuxe.—Net long 
since an officious visitor called at 
Westwood, announcing himself as 
the servant of the Lord; and was 
met with the answer to his message 
that Mr. Spurgeon was engaged 
with his Master, and could not 
appear. 


Some Stories of Dr. Morley Punshon. 


Dr. Mortey Ponsnon, in his 
day, both morally and physically 
stood forth prominently before the 
Anglo-American public. I have 
heard the following authentic sto- 
ries of him. A young curate in 
the diocese of Oxford, when it 
was ruled by Bishop Wilberforce, 
was once talking to a Wesleyan 
parishioner, who said to him, ‘ You 
should hear our great man, Mr. 


Panshon : he is a great man. Do 
you know, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford once offered him a thousand 
pounds to join you, and he wouldn’t 
take it.’ 


——e— 

A friend of mine was once in- 
troduced to Dr. Punshon in a 
beautiful part of the country, 
when, wishing to be civil, my 
friend remarked, ‘ I suppose you're 
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UCH is the encouragement given to flattery in the present 
times that it is made to sit in the parlour, while honesty 

is turned out of doors. Flattery is never so agreeable as to 
our blind side ; commend a fool for his wit, or a knave for his 
honesty, and they will receive you into their bosom.— 
FIELDING. 





having a little holiday here? To 
which the great speaker replied, 
‘If I want a holiday, I must go 
where the English language is not 
spoken.’ 

—46o— 

A connection of my own, the 
daughter of a clergyman and wife 
of a military man, once went to 
hear Dr. Punshon preach, There 
was an awkward pause before the 
service. This was broken by the 
entrance into the pulpit of a little 
man, one of the local officials of 
the chapel, who said, ‘ Don’t be 
alarmed, my dear friends: Dr. 
Punshon has come and is in the 
vestry, having a little refresh- 
ment,’ 

—- oo 

Last year, on their voyage home 
from Canada, it being Sunday, 
the company on board a steamer 
began to tell sermon stories. One 
gentleman told how he had been 
in New York one Sunday, when 
he saw that Dr. Morley Panshon 
was to preach at a certain church. 


So he attended the morning ser- 
vice, and heard a capital sermon 
on the text, ‘But Simon's wife’s 
mother lay sick of a fever.’ In 
the afternoon he went to another 
church, where Dr. Punshon again 
preached the same sermon on the 
same text. It was a good sermon, 
the narrator said, and he was glad 
to hear it again. At night he went 
across to Brooklyn, to still a third 
church, and there, for the third 
time, he heard the same sermon 
from the same text. This was 
rather too much of a good thing, 
and he felt a little put out. As 
they were crossing in the steamer 
to New York a dense fog came 
on, and the bell of the steamer 
kept tolling ominously. Dr. Pun- 
shon, who was standing close by, 
asked what the bell was tolling 
for. His wearied auditor, glad 
of his opportunity, replied, ‘I 
have heard three times to-day that 
“‘Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick 
of a fever,” and I should think she 
must be dead at last." VERAX. 


Sermon Stories. 


Lecaez, Bishop of Oxford, rashly 
invited a couple of wits, Canning 
and Frere, to hear the first sermon 
after his appointment. ‘ Well,’ 
said he to Canning, ‘ how did you 
like it? ‘Why, I thought it 
rather short.’ ‘O, yes, lam aware 
it was short, but I was afraid of 
being tedious.’ ‘O, you were 
tedious,’ said Canning. 


—~o— 


A _ well-known money-lender, 
happening to be in company with 


a celebrated preacher, requested 
him as a particular favour to 
preach a sermon against usury. 
The clergyman, imagining that 
the applicant had at length seen 
the error of his ways, congratulated 
him on his reformation. ‘ That’s 
not my reason,’ said the other; 
‘quite the reverse. The fact is, 
there are too many of my trade 
in the town; if you could only 
manage to convert a dozen or so 
of them all their customers would 
come to me.’ 
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OURS have wings, and fly up to the Author of time, 

and carry news of our usage. Ail our prayers cannot 
entreat one of them either to return or slacken his pace. The 
misspents of every minute are a new record against us in 
heaven. Sure, if we thought thus, we would dismiss them 
with better reports, and not to suffer them to fly away empty, 
or laden with dangerous intelligence. How happy is it when 
they carry up not only the message but the fruits of good, and 
stay with the Ancient of Days, to speak for us before His 











glorious throne !—MILTON. 





A Few 


Tue following is an epigram up- 
on an epigram ; 
‘An epigram should, like a pin, conjoint 


In its small compass, show both head 
and point.’ 


—.¢— 

When Lord Palmerston, the 
Premier, was lying ill with gout, a 
very smart epigram was composed, 
referring to himself and Lord 
Derby both being laid up with the 
same malady : 


‘ The Premier in, the Premier out, 
Are both laid up with pedal gout, 
And no place can they go to; 
Hence it ensues that, though of old 
Their differences were manifold, 
They now agree in toto,’ 
—% — 

That eminent scholar Dr. Whe- 
well, Head of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was, like many other 
great men, very vain. To Sir 
Francis Doyle is attributed the 
following, which he styled ‘A 
Short Analysis of the Plurality of 
Worlds,’ written by Dr. Whewell : 


‘Should a man through all worlds to far 
galaxies travel, 

And the mystery "of planets remotest 
unravel, 

He would find, though he ventured to 
fathom infinity, 

That the great work of God is—the 
Master of Trinity.’ 


—~ @— 
The Chancellor Sir Thomas 
More was famous for his rapid 
decisions, 


When More some years had Lord Chan- 
cellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 
The like shall never more be seen 
Till More be there again,’ 


Choice Epigrams. 


The best epigram ever written, 
according to the opinion of Boileau, 
rans : 


*Ci-git ma femme; ah! qu’elle est bien 
Pour son répos, et pour le mien!’ 


As an epitaph and an epigram it 
cannot be equalled. It has been 
pretty well given in English : 


‘Here lies my wife; what better could 
she do 


For her repose, and for ker husband's 
too?” 
—_—%- 


Byron thought that the best 
epigram written in two lines was 
that by Rogers the poet. One 
Ward annoyed Rogers with a vio- 
lent criticism of his Jtaly. Ward 
was a member of the House of 
Commons, and was accustomed to 
learn his speeches by heart. This 
was Rogers’ opportunity for 
revenge : 


‘Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny 


it; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.’ 
——_% 
Epitaph in St. Benet’s Church- 
yard, London, to a Mr. More : 

* Here lies one More, and no more than he. 
One more and no more—how can that be? 
Why, one More and no more may well 

lie here alone, 
But here lies one More, and that’s more 
than one,” 
—o— 


EpicraM BY ErskINE, 


‘ The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 
For Nature, that to them gave ve gout,” 
To us gave only “ gout,”’ 
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T is wholesome and bracing for the mind to have its facul- 
ties kept on the stretch. It is like the effect of a walk 

in Switzerland upon the body. Reading an essay of Bacon’s, 
for instance, or a chapter of Aristotle or of Butler, if it be well 
and thoughtfully read, is much like climbing up a hill, and 
may do one the same sort of good. Set the tortoise to run 
against the hare; and even if he does not overtake it, he will 
do more than ever he did previously—-more than he would 
ever have thought himself capable of doing. Set the hare to 
run with the tortoise, he falls asleep.—Guesses at Truth (HARE). 








Douglas Ferrold’s Sayings. 


My friend the late Sam Phillips 
one day met Douglas Jerrold, and 
told him he had seen, the day be- 
fore, Payne Collier, looking won- 
derfully gay and well—quite an 
evergreen. ‘Ah,’ said Jerrold, 
‘he may be evergreen, but he's 
never read.’ On my repeating 
this to Hicks, he smiled and said, 
* Now that’s what I call “ ready 
wit.” ’—J. C. Youne, Diary. 

—- 3>— 

Jerrold was in France, and with a 
Frenchman who was enthusiastic 
on the subject of the Anglo-French 
alliance. He said that he was 
proud to see the English and 
French such good friends at last. 
Jerrold: ‘Tut! the best thing 
I know between France and Eng- 
land is—the sea.’ 

—- 9e— 

Jerrold had a favourite dog, 
that followed him everywhere. 
One day, in the country, a lady 
who was passing turned round 
and said, audibly : ‘ What an ugly 
little brute!’ Whereupon Jerrold, 
addressing the lady, replied: ‘O 
madam ! I wonder what he thinks 
about ws at this moment !’ 

--—— 


At a club-dinner of artists, a 
barrister present, having his health 
drunk in connection with the law, 
began an embarrassed answer by 
saying he did not see how the iaw 


could be considered one of the 
arts. Jerrold quickly jerked in 
the word black, and sent the com- 
pany into convulsions. 


——%— 

Self-defence is the clearest of 
all laws: and for this reason, the 
iawyers didn’t make it, 

—y— 

A very popular medical gentle- 
man called on Jerrold one day. 
When the visitor was about to 
leave, Jerrold, looking from the li- 
brary window, espied his friend’s 
carriage, attended by servants in 
flaming liveries. Jerrold: ‘ What, 
Doctor! I see your livery is a 
measle turned up with scarlet 
fever,’ 


— 4 

The law’s a pretty bird, and has 
charming wings. "Twould be quite 
a bird of paradise if it didn’t carry 
such a terrible bill. 

— *~— 

One of the ‘ Hooks and Eyes’ 
was expatiating on the fact that 
he had dined three times at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s, and that on 
neither occasion had there been 
any fish at table. ‘I cannot ac- 
count for it,’ he added. ‘I can,’ 
said Jerrold: ‘they ate it all up- 
stairs.’ —Cuartes Mackay, Recol- 
lections. 

—— 3 — 

A friend—let us say Barlow— 

was describing to Jerrold the story 
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AUTUMN: ITS MELANCHOLY POWER. 


IME of the rushing flood and dying flower, 
When the changed grove, with russet garments seer, 

Yields its last chaplet for the saddened year, 
And desolating tempests thin the bower, 
Making wild music to the wanderer’s ear, 
I love thee for thy melancholy power. 
There is a moral on thy faded leaf, 
A sympathy within thy clouded sky, 
Well suited to the softening hour of grief, 
And not ungrateful to the tearful eye, 
Or heart which gives the imprisoned thought relief 
In unrestrained complaint when none is by ; 
And fancies, in thy breezes’ solemn tone, 
The answering sigh of earth, responsive to its own.—HOLLIS. 





of his courtship and marriage: 
how his wife had been brought 
up in a convent, and was on the 
point of taking the veil, when his 
presence burst upon ber enraptured 
sight. Jerrold listened to the 
end of the story, and, by way of 
comment, said, ‘ Ah, she evidently 
thought Barlow better than nun.’ 
—e— 

A pretentious young gentleman, 
elaborately dressed for an evening 
party, and whose hair was of that 
inflammable hue which is now 
generally regarded as undesirable, 
once thrust his head into the 
smoking-room of the Museum 
Club, and exclaimed, ‘Egad! I 
can’t stay in this cloud.’ ‘I don’t 
see,’ replied Jerrold, ‘ how it can 
hurt you. Where there’s fire there 
must be smoke!’ The inflamma- 
tory head was immediately with- 
drawn. 

te 


At a meeting of literary gentle- 
men a proposition for the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper arose. 
The shares of the various persons 
who were to be interested were in 
course of arrangement, when an 
unlucky printer suggested an ab- 
sent littérateur who was as re- 
markable for his imprudence as 


for his talent. ‘ What !’ exclaimed 
Jerrold; ‘share and risk with 
him! Why, I wouldn’t be part- 
ners with him in an acre of Para- 


dise ! 


—% 

Jerrold was seriously disappoint- 
ed with a certain book written by one 
of his friends, The friend heard 
that Jerrold had expressed his 
disappointment. Friend (to Jer- 
rold): ‘I hear you said was 
the worst book I ever wrote.’ Jer- 
rold: ‘No, I didn’t. I said it 
was the worst book anybody ever 
wrote.’ 





—_% — 

At a club, of which Jerrold was 
a member, a fierce Jacobite, and a 
friend, as fierce, of the cause of 
William III., were arguing noisily, 
and disturbing less excitable con- 
versationalists. At length the 
Jacobite, a brawny Scot, brought 
his fist down heavily upon the table, 
and roared at his adversary, ‘I 
tell you what it is, sir, I spit upon 
your King William !’ The friend 
of the Prince of Orange was not 
to be outmastered by mere lungs. 
He rose, and roared back to the 
Jacobite, ‘And I, sir, spit upon your 
James II.!’ Jerrold, who had 


been listening to the uproar in 
silence, hereupon rung the bell, 
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‘T)UT ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe. The word 

is spoken in our ears continually to other reapers than 
the angels—to the busy skeletons that never tire for stopping. 
When the measure of iniquity is full, and it seems that 
another day might bring repentance and redemption, ‘ Put ye 
in the sickle.’ When the young life has been wasted all away, 
and the eyes are just opening upon the tracks of ruins, and 
faint resolution rising in the heart for noble things, ‘Put ye 
in the sickle.’ When the roughest blows of fortune have 
been borne long and bravely, and the hand is just stretched 
to grasp its goal, ‘Put ye in the sickle.’ And when there 
are but a few in the midst of a nation to save it, or to teach, 
or to cherish, and all its life is bound up in those few golden 
ears, ‘ Put ye in the sickle, pale reapers, and pour hemlock for 








your feast of harvest home.—JOHN RUSKIN. 





and shouted, ‘ Waiter, spittoons for 
two /’ 
— %— 

A gentleman who enjoyed the 
reputation of dining-out continual- 
ly, and breaking bread with the 
refinement of a gourmet, once 
joined a party, which included 
Jerrold, late in the evening. The 
diner-out threw himself into a 
chair, and exclaimed with disgust, 
‘ Tut! I had nothing but a d——d 
mutton-chop for dinner ! Jerrold: 
‘ Ah, I see; you dined at home.’ 


—o— 

Jerrold and some friends were 
dining in a private room at a 
tavern. After dinner the landlord 
appeared, and, having informed 
the company that the house was 
partly under repair, and that he 
was inconvenienced for want of 
room, requested that a stranger 


might be allowed to take a chop 
at a separate table in the apart- 
ment. The company assented, and 
the stranger, a person of common- 
place appearance, was introduced. 
He ate his chop in silence ; but, 
having finished his repast, he dis- 
posed himself for those forty winks 
which make the sweetest sleep of 
gourmets, But the stranger snored 
so loudly and inharmoniously 
that conversation was disturbed. 
Some gentlemen of the party now 
jarred glasses, or shuffled upon the 
floor, determined to arouse the 
obnoxious sleeper. Presently the 
stranger started from his sleep and 
to his legs, and shouted to Jerrold, 
‘I know you, Mr. Jerrold; but 
you shall not make a butt of 
me!’ ‘ Then don’t bring your hog’s 
head in here,’ was the prompt 


reply. 


Theatrical Memories. 


Wuew Farren (the ‘cock sal- 
mon’) was starring at Brighton as 
Michel Perrin in Secret Service, 
he was invited to dinner by one of 
the managers of the theatre. Dur- 
ing the second course a pudding 
was handed round ; but, in spite 
of the entreaties of his hostess, 
the actor declined tasting it, on 





the plea that he seldom ate pud- 
ding. When he was gone, ‘ Good 
gracious, Eliza,’ said the manager, 
‘how could you think of sending 
up such a dish as that, only fit for 
the nursery? ‘Well, my dear,’ 
responded the lady of the house, 
with an offended air, ‘ I’m sure I 
did my best. You always tell me 
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HE OLp CATHEDRALS.—Men say their pinnacles point 
to heaven; why, so does every tree that buds, and 
every bird that rises as it sings. Men say their aisles are 
good for worship ; why, so is every mountain glen and rough 
sea-shore. But this they have of distinct and indisputable 
glory, that their mighty walls were never raised, and never 
shall be, but by men who love and aid each other in their 
weakness ; that all their interlacing strength of vaulted stone 
has its foundation upon the stronger arches of manly fellow- 
ship, and all their changing grace of depressed or lifted 
pinnacle owes its cadence and completeness to sweeter sym- 
metries of human soul.—JOHN RUSKIN. 





to suit the dinner to the company; __in the course of the day’s rehearsal ; 
and what was more likely to suit and the temper of certain of the 
Mr. Farren than /farrenaceous artists, like that of Mr. Justice 
food ? Stareleigh, ‘bordered on the irrit- 
te able.’ Mr. Boucicault, accosting 
Mathews the elder first gave one of the actors, who had just 
his At Home in public at’ the spoken — ‘lines : ‘Mr. Blank, 
Lyceum, under the management of YU sir.’ Blank: ‘I beg age 
Amold. Mr. Charles Molloy Patdon? Boucicault: ‘May I 
Westmacott, formerly editor of 8k you where you picked up that 
the Age, assured me many years brogue?’ Blank : ‘ You may. I 
ago that a previous experimental Picked it up where you never 
rehearsal had taken place before Picked up yours—in Jreland, 
the actor’s private friends at the 
Croydon Theatre, and that he An ey illustration of the 
himself was present on the occa- ‘ What's ina name’ idea was given 
sion. I do not find this circum- bY ® veteran actor who was intro- 
stance recorded in Mrs. Mathews’s duced to a young Thespian named 
life of her husband. Kemble, a member of the family 
of ‘glorious John.’ ‘ What name 
did you say? inquired the veteran 
During the rehearsal of one of of the introducer. ‘Kemble’ was 
Mr. Dion Boucicault’s dramas at the reply. ‘O, Kemble! Why 
a West-end theatre the author was did you not say Kean or Macready? 
seated in the stalls, having taken Kemble!’ Bearing in mind the 
up & position there for the purpose number of actors there are, Eng- 
of judging the effect of a scene in lish and American, whose pro- 
which he himself was not engaged. fessional names are ‘ adaptations,’ 
It may be mentioned that he had ‘the amusing snarl of the veteran 
not spared the company any trouble _in question was perhaps excusable. 


—2s— 


A Brave Man's Prayer. 


In recalling Edgehill, whatever His prayer, immediately before 
side we take, let us never forget the advance, was short and fervent. 
the brave Lord Lindsey, who went ‘O Lord, thou knowest how busy 
into the fight, with his son Lord I must be this day. If I forget 
Willoughby, at the head of the Thee, do not Thou forget me. 
royal footguards, the redcoats. March on, boys!’ 
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HEY that cry down moral honesty cry down that which 
isa great part of my religion, my duty towards God, 
and my duty towards man. What care I to see a man run 
after a sermon, if he cozens and cheats as soon as he comes 
home? On the other side, morality must not be without 
religion, for, if so, it may change as I see convenience. Reli- 
gion must govern it. He that has not religion to govern his 
morality is not a dram better than my mastiff dog: so long 
as you stroke him, and please him, and do not pinch him, he 
will play with you as finely as may be; he is a very good 
moral mastiff; but if you hurt him, he will fly in your face 
and tear out your throat—SELDEN. 








Neatly Put. 


Sir Boye Rocug, in spite of his 
unenviable reputation, was capa- 
ble of something better than mere 
Irish ‘ bulls.” One day when Car- 
ran declared that ‘he was quite 
capable of acting as the guardian 
of his own honour,’ Sir Boyle said, 
‘Indeed! I always thought that 
the honourable member was _ an 
enemy to sinecures.’ 


—%— 


When Lord Chesterfield was in 
administration, he proposed a per- 
son to his late majesty as proper 
to fill a place of great trust, but 
which the king himself was de- 
termined should be filled by 
another. The council, however, 


resolved not to indulge the king, 
for fear of a dangerous precedent ; 
and it was Lord Chesterfield’s 
business to present the grant of 
office for the king’s signature. 
Not to incense his majesty by ask- 
ing him abruptly, he, with accents 
of great humility, begged to know 
with whose name his majesty would 
be pleased to have the blanks 
filled up. ‘ With the devil's /’ re- 
plied the king, in a paroxysm of 
rage. ‘ And shall the instrument,’ 
said the Earl coolly, ‘run as usual, 
Our trusty and weM-beloved cousin 
and counsellor ?’—a repartee at 
which the king laughed heartily, 
and with great good-humour signed 
the grant. 


Soctal Pleasantries. 


Tue beautiful Dachess of Gor- 
don being one day in conversation 
with Henry Erskine, he inquired, 
‘Is your grace never coming back 
to live among us at Edinburgh? 
She answered, ‘ No; it is a vile 
dull place.’ Erskine retorted, ‘ Ma- 
dam, the sun might as well say, 
“This is a vile dull morning, I 
will not rise to-day.”’ 

—t— 

A gentleman, who had been 
twice ‘cut’ by George Selwyn in 
town, came up and reminded him 
that they had been acquainted at 

VOL. XLII. NO. OOL. 


Bath. ‘I remember it very well, 

said Selwyn; ‘and when we next 

meet at Bath I shall be happy to 

be acquainted with you again.’ 
—.e—_ 

A gentleman gave a friend some 
first-rate wine, which he tasted and 
drank, making no remark upon it, 
The owner, disgusted at his guest’s 
want of appreciation, next offered 
some strong but inferior wine, 
which the guest had no sooner 
tasted than he exclaimed that it 
was excellent wine. ‘ But you said 
nothing of the first,’ remarked his 

IF 
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ti" cae circumstances that may exist, and have ex- 

isted, war is a Positive good; not relative merely, or 
negative, but positive. A great truth it was which Words- 
worth uttered, whatever might be the expansion which he 
allowed to it, when he said that 


‘ God's most perfect instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man—arrayed for mutual slaughter : 
Yea, Carnage is his daughter.’ 


There is a mystery, in approaching this aspect of the case, 
which no man has read fully. War has a deeper and more 
ineffable relation to hidden grandeurs in man than has 
yet been deciphered. To execute judgments of retribution 
upon outrages offered to human rights or to human dignity, 
to vindicate the sanctities of the altar and the sanctities of 





host. ‘0,’ replied the other, ‘ the 

first required nothing being said 

of it. Itspoke for itself. I thought 

the second wanted a trumpeter.’ 
—~{o— 

Baron Alderson and Lord Camp- 
bell differed at a dinner-table about 
the pronunciation of Captain Dal- 
getty’s name in Scott’s Legend of 
Montrose. The latter put the ac- 
cent on the first syllable, on which 
Alderson remarked, ‘I thought 
that you Scotchmen always laid 
the emphasis on get.’ 


—_— 

Jekyll one day received an invi- 
tation to Lansdowne House ; but 
excused himself by a prior engage- 
ment to meet the judges. During 
the dinner a part of the ceiling at 
Lansdowne House fell in. Jekyll 
afterwards described his escape 
thus : ‘I was asked to ruat celum, 
but dined instead with fiat jus- 
titia.’ 


Se 

Fuseli had a great dislike to 
commonplace observations. After 
sitting perfectly quiet for a long 
time in his own room, during the 
‘bald disjointed chat’ of some 
idle visitors, who were gabbling 
with one another about the weather 
and other topics of as interesting 


a nature, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘We had pork for dinner to-day.’ 
‘Dear me, Mr. Fuseli, what an 
odd remark! ‘Why, it is as 
good as anything you have been 
saying for the last hour.’ 


—-—— 

When Lady Cork gave a party 
at which she wore an enormous 
plume, Jekyll said that she was 
exactly like a shuttlecock—all 
Cork and feathers. 


—- 

Lord John Russell, remarkable 
for the smallness of his person as 
Lord Nugent was for the reverse, 
was expected at a house where 
Sydney Smith was a guest. ‘ Lord 
John comes here to-day,’ said 
Sydney Smith ; ‘ kis corporeal anti- 
part, Lord Nugent, is already 
here. Heaven send he may not 
swallow John! There are, how- 
ever, stomach-pumps in case of 
accident.’ 


— %— 

Sydney Smith, writing to Lady 
Holland, says: ‘Luttrell came 
over for a day, from where I know 
not; but I thought not from good 
pastures—at least, he had not his 
usual soup-and-patty look. There 
was a forced smile upon his coun- 
tenance, which seemed to indicate 
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the hearth—these are functions of human greatness which war 
has many times assumed, and many times faithfully dis- 
charged. But, behind all these, there towers dimly a greater. 
The great phenomenon of war it is, this and this only, which 
keeps open in man a spiracle—an organ of respiration—for 
breathing a transcendent atmosphere, and dealing with an 
idea that else would perish, viz. the idea of mixed crusade 
and martyrdom, doing and suffering, that finds its realisation 
in a battle such as that of Waterloo, viz. a battle fought for 
interests of the human race, felt even where they are not 
understood, so that .the tutelary angel of man, when he tra- 
verses such a dreadful field, when he reads the distorted 
features, counts the ghastly ruins, sums the hidden anguish, 
and the harvests ‘of horror breathing from the silent 








ground,’ nevertheless, speaking as God’s messenger, ‘ blesses 


it, and calls it very good.-THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 








plain roast and boiled, and a sort 
of apple-pudding depression, as if 
he had been staying with a clergy- 
man. He was very agreeable, 
but spoke too lightly, I thought, 
of veal soup.’ 

—o— 

Lord North, who had a great 
antipathy to music, being asked 
why he did not subscribe to the 
Ancient Concerts, and it being 
urged as a reason for it that his 
brother, the Bishop of Winchester, 
did, ‘ Ay,’ replied his lordship, ‘ if 
I was as deaf as my brother, I 
would subscribe too.’ 


—%— 

Frank Talfourd was leaving the 
Reunion Club one winter evening 
with some friends. One of them, 
noticing that Frank had not 
wrapped himself up prior to leay- 
ing, said to him doubtingly, ‘ Let 
me see, Frank; I believe you 


never wear a great-coat’ ‘No, | 
never was,’ replied Talfourd inno- 
cently. 

_—_—_ 


Lord Alvanley had been dining 
on one occasion with Mr. Greville, 
whose dining-room had been newly 
and splendidly decorated. The 
meal was, however, a very meagre 
and indifferent one. Some of the 
guests were flattering their host 
upon his magnificence, taste, and 
hospitality. ‘For my own part,’ 
interposed Alvanley, ‘I would 
rather have seen less gilding and 
more carving.’ 

—-x&— 

Somebody talking to Peel about 
Lawrence's portrait of John Wil- 
son Croker said, ‘ You can see the 
very quiver of his lips.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied Sir Robert, ‘ and the arrow 
coming out of it.’ 


Quite Probable. 


TueEreE is a gentleman engaged 
on the staff of a sporting journal 
whose tastes are not military. 
Although his personal courage is 
unimpeachable, of the two courses 
he would prefer being represented 
in a possible militia by a substi- 
tute to fighting for his country on 





his own account. The athletic 
department of the journal in ques- 
tion is under his control. In the 
course of a conversation which took 
place betwixt him and a confrére, 
the latter, in reference to some- 
thing that had passed before, said, 
‘ But, look here, suppose you were 
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ITH vivid words your just conceptions grace, 
Much truth compressing in a narrow space ; 
Then many shall peruse, but few complain, 
And envy frown, and critics snarl in vain. 


PETER PINDAR. 





drawn for the militia, and could 
not get out of it—suppose you 
had to go to the front, what would 


you dof ‘What would I do? 
Why, I'd do the fastest mile on 


record,’ 


Thackerayana. 


Hicks and Thackeray, walking 
together, stopped opposite a door- 
way, over which was inscribed in 
gold letters these words : ‘ Mutual 
Loan Office.’ They both seemed 
equally puzzled. ‘ What on earth 
can that mean? asked Hicks, ‘I 
don’t know,’ answered Thackeray, 
‘unless it means that two men 
who have nothing agree to lend it 
to one another.—J. C. Youna, 
Diary. 


Hicks was talking to Thackeray 
of a certain gentleman’s strange 
addiction to beer. ‘It’s a great 
pity,’ said Hicks, ‘ that he does not 
keep a check-rein on himself, for 
he is a marvellous fellow otherwise 
—I mean, for talent I hardly know 
his equal.’ ‘No,’ retorted Thack- 
eray; ‘he is a remarkable man. 
Take him for half-and-half, we 
ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 
—J. C. Youre, Diary. 


Rabelais on Lending. 


A wor.p without lending will 
be no better than a dog-kennel, a 
place of contention and wrangling, 
a devil of a hurly-burly. Men 
will not then salute one another; 
it will be but lost labour to expect 
aid or succour from any, or to cry 
‘fire,’ ‘water,’ ‘murther,’ for none 
will put to their helping hand. 
Why? He lent no money ; there 
is nothing due to him. Nobody is 


concerned in his burning, in his 
shipwreck, in his ruin, or in his 
death, and that because he hitherto 
had lent nothing, and would never 
thereafter have Jent anything. In 
short, Faith, Hope, and Charity 
would be quite banished from such 
a world, for men are born to re- 
lieve and assist one another.— 
RaBELalIs, 


Legal Stories. 


Sir Freperick TueEsicer, after- 
wards Lord Chelmsford, being 
engaged in the conduct of a case, 
objected to the irregularity of a 
learned serjeant, who repeatedly 
put leading questions in examining 
his witnesses. ‘I have a right,’ 
maintained the serjeant doggedly, 
‘to deal with my witnesses as I 
please.’ ‘To that I offer no ob- 
jection,’ retorted Sir Frederick ; 


‘you may deal as you like, but 
you sha’n’t lead.’ 


— —9o— 

Lord Ellenborough once had 
the very well-known but not very 
eloquent orator, Hunt, before him, 
who, in mitigation of some ex- 
peeted sentence, spoke of some 
one who complained of his danger- 
ous eloquence! ‘They do you 


great injustice, sir,’ said the 
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HE pith of conversation does not consist in exhibiting 
your own superior knowledge on matters of small conse- 
quence, but in enlarging, improving, and correcting the infor- 
mation you possess by the authority of others —SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. 





considerate and merciful Chief 
Justice, to relieve him from all 
anxiety on the point. 

——_ 

Lord Ellenborough showing 
some impatience at a barrister’s 
speech, the gentleman paused and 
said, ‘Is it the pleasure of the 
court that I should proceed with 
my statement? ‘ Pleasure, sir, 
has been out of the question for a 
long time ; but you may proceed.’ 

—%e— 

A witness, having given before 
Lord Ellenborough some very 
rambling and rather discreditable 
evidence, was asked in cross-ex- 
amination what he was. Witness: 
‘I employ myself as a surgeon.’ 
Lord Ellenborough: ‘But does 
any one else employ you as a sur- 
geon? 


——— 

Lord Erskine, while going cir- 
cuit, was asked by the landlord of 
his hotel how he had slept. He 
replied dogmatically, ‘Union is 
strength, a fact of which some of 
your inmates appear to be un- 
aware ; for had they been unani- 
mous last night, they could easily 
have pushed me out of bed.’ 
‘ Fleas? the landlord exclaimed, 
affecting great astonishment. ‘I 
was not aware that I had a single 
flea in my house.” ‘I don’t be- 
lieve you have,’ retorted his lord- 
ship: ‘they are all married, I 
think, and have uncommonly large 
families.’ 

—— 

Erskine observed, on coming 
into court one day, that Mr. Bal- 
four, a brother barrister, had his 
ankle bound up with a silk hand- 
kerchief. ‘What's the matter, 





Balfour? he inquired. The suf- 
ferer, whose mode of expressing 
himself was always very elaborate, 
replied: ‘I was taking a romantic 
ramble in my brother's grounds, 
when, coming to a gate, I had to 
climb over it, by which I came 
in contact with the first bar, and 
grazed the epidermis of my leg, 
which has caused a slight extra- 
vasation of blood,’ ‘ You may 
thank your lucky stars,’ observed 
Erskine, ‘ that your brother’s gate 
was not so lofty as your style, or 
you must have broker your neck !’ 
—~— 

In the famous ‘ Burgess’s An- 
chovy Case,’ the two sons of the 
inventor were the litigants. The 
brother who succeeded to the busi- 
ness complained that the other 
was nevertheless vending ‘ Bur- 
gess’s Sauce.’ Sir J. Knight 
Bruce, the Vice-Chancellor, began 
to sum up as follows: ‘ All the 
Queen’s subjects are entitled to 
manufacture pickles and sauces, 
and not the less so that their 
fathers have done it before them. 
All the Queen’s subjects are en- 
titled to use their own names, and 
not the less so that their fathers 
have done it before them.’ 

—$e— 

A certain barrister named Jones, 
who practised in Brougham’s 
time, contracted a habit of com- 
mencing the examination of a wit- 
ness with these words : ‘ Now, sir, 
I am going to put a question to 
you, and I don’t care which way 
you answer it.’ Brougham had 
begun, like many others, to grow 
tired of this eternal formula. One 
morning he met his brother lawyer 
near the Temple, and addressed 
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LATO, hearing that some one asserted he was a very bad 
man, said, ‘I shall take care so to live that nobody will 


believe them.’—Guardian. 





him thus: ‘ Now, Jones, I am go- 
ing to put a question to you, and 
I don’t care which way you an- 
swer it— How do you do?’ 
ee 

During the trial of Warren 
Hastings, Charles Fox, in allusion 
to Lord Thurlow’s solemn appear- 
ance, whispered to the Speaker, 
‘I wonder whether any one ever 
was as wise as Thurlow looks !’ 


—%6e-—— 

Sir Fletcher Norton, whose want 
of courtesy was notorious, hap- 
pened, while pleading before Lord 
Mansfield on some question of 
manorial right, to say, ‘ My lord, 
I can illustrate the point in an 
instant in my own person. I my- 
self have two little manors.’ ‘ We 
all know it, Sir Fletcher, the 
jadge interposed, with one of his 
blandest smiles. 

—»— 

Edwin James, examining a wit- 
ness, asked him what his business 
was. He answered, ‘A dealer in 
old iron.’ ‘ Then,’ said the counsel, 
‘you must of course be a thief.’ 
‘I don’t see,’ replied the witness, 
‘why a dealer in iron must neces- 
sarily be a thief, more than a dealer 
in brass.’ 

—o— 

Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton, was stating the law to 
a jury at Guildhall, when Lord 
Mansfield interrupted him by say- 
ing, ‘If that be law, I'll go home 
and burn my books.’ ‘ My lord,’ 
replied Dunning, ‘ you had better 
go home and read them.’ 


Ox 
Lord Thurlow, while at the Bar, 
meta barrister one morning, who 
accosted him with, ‘O, I am told 
that the barmaid at Nando’s has 
a little baby.’ ‘ What the mischief 
is thatto me?’ ‘ But,’ pursued the 


barrister, ‘I hear the child is 
yours.’ ‘Then what the mischief 
is that to you ?’ 

—o— 

One day at dinner Curran sat 
opposite Lord Norbury, who was 
famous for his severity as a judge. 
‘Curran,’ asked Norbury, ‘is that 
hung beef before you? ‘ You try 
it, my lord,’ answered Curran, 
‘ and it is sure to be.’ 


—o— 

When Dr. H and Serjeant 
A were walking arm-in-arm, 
a wag said to a friend, ‘ These two 
are just equal to one highwayman.’ 
‘Why? was the response. ‘ Be- 
cause it is a lawyer and a doctor— 
your money or your life.’ 








oe 

When Plunket was driven to 
resign the Irish Chancellorship, 
he was succeeded by Lord Camp- 
bell. The day of the latter's ar- 
rival was very stormy, and a friend 
remarked to Plunket how sick of 
his promotion the passage must 
have made the new-comer. ‘ Yes,’ 
he replied ruefully ; ‘ but it won't 
make him throw up the seals.’ 

-Op- 

‘When do you sketch O’Con- 
nel? said one of Lord Plunket’s 
daughters to Haydon, the painter. 
‘There is one thing,’ said Lord 
Plunket, ‘if you could take his 
head entirely off, you would do 
great good to society.’ 

—_<%— 

This anecdote of a late President 
of the Divorce Court has, we think, 
never appeared in print correctly. 
Counsel for the petitioner, in open- 
ing his case, was approaching some- 
what delicate ground, and appealed 
to his lordship to request ladies to 
withdraw, as he was embarrassed 
by their presence. The President 
accordingly did so, a great portion 
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VEN as a hawk flieth not high with one wing, even so a 
man reacheth not to excellence with one tongue.— 


ROGER ASCHAM. 





of the spectators, as is often the 
case in this court, being of the 
female sex. After a few minutes 
of commotion and general uprising, 
it appeared that some half-dozen 
ladies had withdrawn, the re- 
mainder keeping their seats with 
calm effrontery. ‘ And now,’ said 
the President, ‘that the ladies 
have all left, usher, clear the court 
of these women !’ 
—o— 

A very ugly old barrister, argu- 
ing a point of practice before 
Plunket, claimed to be received as 
an authority. ‘Iam a pretty old 
practitioner, my lord.’ ‘An old. 
practitioner, Mr. S——,’ was 
Plunket’s correction. 


ke 
Somebody visiting Plunket 
praised a waterfall in the grounds, 
exclaiming, ‘ Why, it’s quite a 
cataract’ ‘QO, that’s all my eye,’ 
said Plunket. 


—~9-— 

Lord Norbury, while sitting on 
a somewhat noisy trial, was press- 
ing a reluctant witness, in order to 
get at his profession. Being at 
length told that he kept a racket- 
court, his lordship remarked, ‘ And 
a very good trade, too. So do I, 
so do I,’ 

—¢@— 

A gentleman was boasting to 
Lord Norbury that he had lately 
shot as many as thirty-three hares 
before breakfast. ‘ Then, sir,’ was 
the judge’s remark, ‘you must 
have been firing at a wig.’ 


— &— 

When Daniel O’Connell, while 
conducting a case before Lord 
Norbury, observed, ‘ Pardon, my 
lord ; I am afraid your lordship 
does not apprehend me.’ The 
Chief Justice (alluding to a report 
that O’Connell had avoided a duel 


by surrendering himself to the 
police) retorted, ‘ Pardon me also; 
no one is more easily apprehended 
than Mr. O’Connell—whenever he 
wishes to be apprehended.’ 

-~ & 

Lord Chelmsford was walking 
down St. James’s-street, when a 
stranger accosted him, saying, 
‘Mr. Birch, I believe? ‘If you 
believe that, sir, you'll believe any- 
thing,’ the ex-Chancellor replied 
as he passed on. 

oe 

Brougham, speaking of the 
salary attached to a new judge- 
ship, said it was all moonshine. 
‘ Maybe,’ said Lord Lyndhurst ; 
‘but I’ve a notion that, moonshine 
or not, you would like to see the 
first quarter of it.’ 


—e—. 
Counsellor Bushe (of the Irish 
Bar), afterwards Chief Justice, 
was asked which member of Mr. 
Power’s dramatic company he 
most admired, ‘The prompter,’ 
was his reply ; ‘for I heard the 
most, and saw the least, of him,’ 


— ek 
Some one remarked to Plunket, 
‘ Well, you see, —-—’s predictions 


have come true.’ ‘ Indeed?’ said 
Plunket ; ‘I always knew he was 
a bore, but I never thought he 
was an augur.’ 


—.— 

Lord Brougham defined a lawyer 
as ‘a legal gentleman who rescues 
your estate from your enemies, and 
keeps it himself.’ 

—~9— 

It was one day reported in the 
Parliament House at Edinburgh 
that a gentleman who was known 
to have an insatiable appetite had 
actually eaten away his senses, 
‘ Pooh !’ said Henry Erskine, ‘they 
would not be a mouthful to him,’ 
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THINK you ought to be well informed how much your 
husband’s revenue amounts to, and be so good a com- 
puter as to keep within it that part of the management which 
falls to your share, and not to put yourself in the number of 
those politic ladies who think they gain a great point when 
they have teased their husbands to buy them a new equipage, 
a laced head, ora fine petticoat, without once considering what 
long s¢ore remained unpaid to the butcher—Swirt’s Letter 


toa Young Lady. 





Serjeant K——, having made 
two or three mistakes while con- 
ducting a cause, petulantly ex- 
claimed, ‘ I seem to be inoculated 
with dulness to-day.’ ‘ Inoculated, 
brother ? said Erskine. ‘ I thought 
you had it in the natural way.’ 


—_% 
On the removal of a distin- 


guished counsel from a house in 
Red Lion-square, au ironmonger 
became its occupant, and Erskine 
wrote the following epigram on the 
change : 


‘ This house, where once a lawyer dwelt, 
Is now a smith’s—alas! 
How rapidly the iron age 
Succeeds the age of brass!’ 


A Sensible Girl. 


Mr. Dickens tells an American 
story of a young lady who, being 
intensely loved by five young men, 
was advised to ‘jump overboard, 
and marry the man who jumped 
in after her.’ Accordingly, next 
morning, the five lovers being on 
deck, and looking very devotedly 
at the young lady, she plunged 


into the sea head foremost. Four 
of the lovers immediately jumped 
in after her. When the young 
lady and four lovers were out 
again, she says to the captain, 
‘ What am I to dowith them now, 
they are so wet? ‘Take the dry 
one. And the young lady did, 
and married him. 


Rather Mixed. 


Tuat the figure of speech known 
as the Irish ‘bull’ is not indigenous 
to the ‘distressful country’ is mani- 
fest to all critics of national hu- 
mour. Indeed, ‘the bull’ is to be 
met with everywhere, and of every 
British breed—to go no farther 
into its origin. Mr. Holyoake 
relates how one Mr. Joseph Smith 
of Salford, dubbed ‘the high 
priest of the ‘“‘ New Moral World,”’ 
was wont to go about the country 
collecting sheep, with which to 


stock the farm of the Queenwood 
community. At his meetings his 

lan was to rise and propose that 
all who had enthusiastically passed 
communist resolutions should 
prove their sincerity there and 
then in subscribing a sum sufficient 
to buy a sheep. When this was 
done the subscribers were reward- 
ed by being assured by Mr. Smith 
that ‘now they would all sai? into 
port on the top of their watch- 
towers.’ 














